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HISTORICAL NOTE ON DIMMIT COUNTY, TEXAS 
PauL S. TAYLOR 


The country between the Nueces and Rio Grande is a segment 
of the southwestern borderlands too little known to social scien- 
tists. The researches of the historians have come closest, those of 
Bolton outlining its earliest colonization from the south, and those 
of Barker tracing the American migration towards it from the 
northeast. The present article contributes towards filling the his- 
torical gap by tracing the development of Dimmit County, which, 
lying astride the Nueces where it bends northward, is situated at 
the western end of the area between the two famous rivers.? 

In 1834, just prior to the Texas revolution, a series of land 
grants was made under the colonization laws of the State of Coa- 
huila and Texas by Fortunato Soto, colonization commissioner at 
Dolores. The ruins of this village, destroyed by fire shortly there- 
after, stand on Los Moros Creek below Brackettville. Seven of 
these grants lie all or partly within the bounds of Dimmit County. 
To Jestis Cardenas, for example, was granted eleven leagues on the 

‘The material for this article was gathered while the author was en- 
gaged in field researches under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. The main studies are appearing under the general title, 
“Mexican Labor in the United States’; the Dimmit County study, which 
see, is the fifth of the series (Univ. Calif. Publ. Econ., VI, 5). The 
principal sources for this article are the files of the Carrizo Springs 
Javelin, government reports on soils and water, and oral accounts of 
early settlers. Many contributed, of whom three may be named as types: 
F. Vandervoort, who aided both by conversations and through his ac- 
count, “The Dimmit of long ago,” in Javelin, July 8, 1921; Bob Lem- 
mons, rancher and ex-slave, a survivor of the first party to make per- 
manent settlement, and Diego Sanchez, all of them at the time con- 
sulted the oldest living settlers of their races. 
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Nueces; among the conditions was a prohibition against trans- 
ferring it to a church or monastery, an echo of conflicts in Spain 
long before the days of Mexican independence and of contem- 
porary conflicts in Mexico. Some of the grants, together with 
others lying outside of Dimmit County, were at once transferred to 
Juan Carlos Beales, an English land speculator with a Mexican 
wife, said to have been the daughter of Soto, and a Mexicanized 
name. He, with Diego Grant, proposed to introduce “eight hun- 
dred honest, industrious families from Europe” to convert “into 
settlements useful to the State and Mexican nation the vacant and 
desert lands.” No settlement was made under the grants, if for 
no other reasons, because the war of Texan Independence inter- 
vened and because of unfriendly Indians.? However, at least by 
the end of the fifties or early sixties, and probably earlier, Mex- 
icans from the river towns grazed cattle on the prairie during times 
when Indian hostility was not too great, as was done in other por- 
tions of the strip between the Nueces and Rio Grande. 

Prior to permanent settlement at the close of the Civil War, the 
prairies of Dimmit County, like other portions of southwest Texas, 
were frequented by Indians, and visited by Mexican or American 
mustang hunters, who came to “walk down” the wild horses, corral 
them, and take them to the markets of San Antonio. Traversing 
the county through the site of Catarina was el camino real, which 
led through Presidio crossing on the river in Maverick County to 
San Antonio and the Sabine Pass. Trade moved over this trail 
until the early eighties, mainly in ox-carts. Peloncilla, Spanish 
blankets, hemp, hair ropes and halters, and other products, were 
brought from Mexico, and corn, rock salt, clothing and merchan- 
dise were taken back. 

Early settlers found the prairies covered with fine grasses, upon 
which cattle fattened for market without extra feeding. It was 
free of the brush, which, with the prevention of fires sometimes set 
by Indians or others, has since become ubiquitous. Wild game was 
plentiful—turkeys, deer, wolves, panthers, javelin hogs, and others. 
Indeed, there is a myth that once in time of protracted drouth and 
incipient famine the citizens of Dimmit County were the only ones 
in the section who did not depend on State aid, because they hunted 


*See Texas-Mexican Railway Co. v. Locke, 74 Texas 379. 
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javelinas, selling the skins for leather; the hides had a standard 
value and were used as a medium of exchange.* The hogs were 
hunted and the hides sold for leather, but the relation to State aid 
is not authenticated, and even denied. 

The first attempt at permanent settlement in the county was 
made shortly before the Civil War by John Townsend, a Negro 
from Nacogdoches. With quite a following of families he settled 
on Pendencia Creek, but, driven out by the Indians, he moved on 
to the Rio Grande above Eagle Pass. Another attempt was made 
on San Lorenzo Creek by persons from Milwaukee; the ruins of 
their abandoned ranch house still stand just across the county line 
in Webb County. 

During the Civil War, the protection of the southwestern fron- 
tier devolved on Texas and the Confederacy. It is reported that 
in 1861 “Texas rangers under Captain Mat Nolan and a body of 
Mexicans engaged in a battle at Carrizo Springs, Texas.”* Troops 
patrolled the prairies, passing over, and sometimes encamping on 
the soil of Dimmit County. Among these were Captain Levi 
English, John Burleson, and Charles and Blue Vivion. In 1865, 
at the close of the war, these and others, chiefly from Frio, Atas- 
cosa and Goliad Counties, settled in Dimmit County. In one 
group which came the first year there were about fifteen families. 
Crossing the prairies in Chihuahua wagons and “prairie floats” 
behind oxen or horses, they moved to the new range, driving 
their cattle with them. For some this move was but another step 
of a westward migration either begun earlier and to the east, or 
to continue later and farther west. 

The first settlement was at Carrizo Springs; shortly a few 
ranchers moved out to Pendencia Creek, and others settled on 
Pena Creek.’ Outlying ranches were soon established by other 
immigrants; some of them, however, were abandoned because of 
Indian hostility. 

Settlement was by a converging movement from areas lying 


‘Javelin, March 30, 1912. 

‘Javelin, May 20, 1911, quoting “50 years ago today” column of St. 
Louis Republic, item from May 8, 1861. 

*Among these earliest American settlers were W. C. Dickens, L. L., 
W. V., M. D., J. W., and J. R. Bell, James Roberts, Wm. McLaughlin, 
Silas Hay, Duncan Lemmons, Grey White, J. P. McCaarley, L. Vivion, 
Constant Taylor, Constant Terry, J., C., W., and Wm. Bruton. 
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northeast, east, southeast, south and southwest, and in this move- 
ment three races participated practically simultaneously. The 
coming of white Americans, who established the first settlement 
which survived, has already been detailed. Three-fourths of the 
Americans of Dimmit County in 1870 were Texans, and most of 
the rest were from the Old South. From the first this group has 
been dominant socially, economically and politically. With the 
first whites came a few slaves, but the number of Negroes has 
always remained very small. The attempted settlement by Town- 
send before the war failed, and those who moved west through the 
county after the war did not stop on the ranches, but went on to 
Eagle Pass. 

Mexicans, some of whom had come to the county earlier as mus- 
tang hunters or had grazed their cattle when not prevented by In- 
dians, came in larger numbers and as permanent residents after 
security was established by the American settlers. They came 
principally from Coahuila, the adjacent State south of the Rio 
Grande, but also from as far southeast as Matamoras and Cerralvo, 
Nuevo Leon. In the records of marriages between 1884 and 1909 
of Mexicans resident in Dimmit County, some of the towns appear- 
ing frequently as “place of baptism” are Monclova, Nava, Zaragoza 
and Saltillo in Mexico, and Laredo, San Antonio, Hidalgo, Pear- 
sall and Palafox in Texas. However, practically all of those bap- 
tized in Texas and, therefore, presumably born there, were mar- 
ried since the turn of the century, indicating that Texas-Mexicans 
were more important in the secondary waves of immigrants and 
numerically unimportant in the first. 

The early Mexicans came as vaqueros, working for others, as 
owners of herds of cattle, and as land owners. El Sauz ranch 
house, which stands in ruins close to Dimmit County, is said to 
have been built by Nicolas Sanchez, a descendant of the founders 
of Laredo. A few came from East Texas, and at least one was a 
veteran of the war of Texan Independence on the Texan side.° 
Some who came to Dimmit County were escaped peons, who fled 
from debt bondage. Once on the United States side of the river, 
with the aid of Americans who liked them, or of other Mexicans, 

‘Data from Matrimoniorum registrum ecclesiae at Asherton, and from 
the recollections of early settlers. The memory of the latter was stimu- 


lated by reference to the names of the twenty-odd Mexicans who appear 
as Jandowners on the Land Office map of the county. 
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they would smuggle their families over. This practice was suffi- 
ciently general along the entire South Texas frontier that a Mex- 
ican government commission in the seventies complained that it 
entailed losses of more than one million pesos yearly.’ 

The early settlers were cattlemen on an international frontier, 
living in jacales, and exposed to Indian raids from Comanches, 
Apaches, and Kiowas. In July, 1866, two sons of Captain Eng- 
lish, on the range hunting horses, met seven Indians in an encoun- 
ter in which one Indian was killed and Ed English was wounded 
by an arrow tipped with a steel spike. In 1870 a band of 200 
Indians swooped down on the ranch of Charles Vivion, where they 
killed a Mexican and captured a Mexican boy. They also killed 
Dave Adams, a rancher, and advanced on the cluster of jacales at 
Carrizo Springs. “The alarm was spread, and when some of the 
Indians were within half a mile of Carrizo Springs, several men 
went out and engaged them in battle, but were driven back. Other 
men had come in from the upper region [toward Uvalde] and got 
around the Indians to the Adams ranch and engaged the main body 
in a desperate fight.”* Neither side was victorious. 

The citizens of Carrizo Springs organized and scouted against 
the Indians, who used to come in on the light of the moon to steal 
domesticated horses. Captain Benavides of Laredo, famous on the 
frontier, aided with State troops in the pacification of the region. 
In the seventies, Federal troops under Lieutenant Bullis, a well- 
known campaigner against the Indians, operated in this country 
and, for a time, maintained a camp of colored troopers not far 
from Carrizo Springs. The last Indian raid took place in the late 
seventies, when Indians said to have been Apaches descended on 
the Oak Grove ranch, where a Mexican boy was shot by an arrow. 

Cattle raising was accompanied, as might be expected, by cattle 
stealing and the buying of stolen cattle. These practices were par- 


ticipated in by some Americans, as well as some Mexicans.? Under 


‘Comisién pesquisidora, 388. 

‘The Trail Drivers of Texas, under direction of George W. Saunders, 
Bandera, Texas, 1920, 2 vols. I, 448. 

*The above is based on statements of residents; note also the statement 


(translation): “By these circumstances and various others which the 
witnesses enumerate, and especially that the authorities of Mexico have 
given diligent notices of the places selected in Texas . . . for the 


formation of parties and the passages of the river which they prefer, 
notices of which the cattlemen of Carrizo, Dimmit County, have not 
availed themselves a single time, merit has been lent to the belief that 
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these conditions, history and legend in Dimmit County combine to 
contribute a colorful character to the lore of the southwestern fron- 
tier in the person of King Fisher, who is said to have posted the 
audacious sign: “This is King Fisher’s road; take the other !’’?® 
Cattlemen organized to stop cattle thieving, engaged in some san- 
guinary conflicts, principally with Mexicans, and hung at least one 
Mexican for cattle stealing. Notices of rewards for the capture of 
cattle thieves appear in the Javelin as late as 1899. 

Sheep were introduced in the late seventies. They were tended 
by Mexican pastores and sheared by Mexican shearers, who came 
seasonally from across the Rio Grande. During the entire decade 
of the 80’s sheep exceeded cattle in number, but only in 1881 and 
1882 did they exceed in assessed valuation. Largely because of a 
fall in the price of wool, their numbers declined rapidly during the 
late eighties, and by 1892 there were less than 5,000 sheep where 
there had been 131,000. The industry has never recovered, except 
to a small extent in 1923 and 1929, when 20,000 and 12,000, re- 
spectively, were recorded. The cattle industry continued stronger, 
although with fluctuations, and a generally downward trend. It 
slumped rapidly in 1911 with the coming of farmers, and again 
more seriously during the past two or three years, in 1929 reaching 
a figure of 11,000, lower than at any time since 1881. 

From the end of the sixties to the middle or late seventies the 
cattle of Dimmit County ranchers were driven up the old Chisholm 
Trail to Dodge City and Abilene, Kansas, or up the western trail 
to Colorado and Wyoming, a practice ended when the International 
and Great Northern Railroad was built through Cotulla. Early 
fencing was of the trammel type, and on a very small scale. In 
the early eighties wire fencing was introduced on a large scale by 
Asher Richardson. It was rapidly extended, and by the middle of 
the decade was completed. This put out of business those persons, 
both Mexicans and Americans, who owned herds and flocks, but no 
land, and caused some of the Mexicans to return to their native 
country. The open range was gone. 
the thefts are committed with their consent and participation.” Informe 
de la comisién pesquisidora de la frontera del norte . . . en cumpli 
miento del articulo 3° de la ley de 30 Sbre. de 1872. Consulted in edicién 
de “El Porvenir,” Brownsville, Texas, 1915, p. 387. 

*The lore (and not a little history) of the fascinating country between 


the Nueces and Rio Grande has been presented admirably by J. Frank 
Dobie in A Vaquero of the Brush Country, Dallas, 1929. 
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Very little farming was done until the nineties. A little feed 
was raised in good seasons by some ranchers; cotton was attempted 
as early as the eighties, and a gin built, but not used. As late as 
1898, comments in the Javelin emphasize the unimportant role of 
agriculture; for instance, “What few crops we have in our county 
are looking good. . . .”"* The following year, in more optimistic 
mood, the editor declared: “Our soil only needs water to make it 
the most productive in the State . . . during seasonable years our 
farmers (none of them farming on a large scale) have raised 
enough corn, beans, potatoes, fruits, and vegetables, not only for 
home consumption, but for shipment to market.”’* 

Among the early ranchmen, even gardens were rare. Food 
supplies, including flour and meal, were hauled from San Antonio, 
frequently by oxen; emergency supplies of some articles, such as 
coffee, tobacco, and sugar, could be got at Presidio, across the river. 
One of the first gardens was that of a young rancher from Balti- 
more, who, dissatisfied with the diet which he found, irrigated a 
garden patch from a windmill and tank in order to have the fresh 
vegetables to which he had been accustomed. Some others began 
to do the same, one providing irrigation by damming a creek, and 
others by utilizing the artesian water discovered in the early 
eighties. 

Local tradition has it that artesian water was first discovered by 
a Negro boy, who stuck a lightning rod to the bottom of a spring. 
Others secured flows from shallow wells which they dug. Probably 
the first artesian well brought in by boring was that of S. D. Fra- 
zier, of Carrizo Springs, completed in 1884. It was described as 
follows: “Flowing well at 165 feet: cost $330; flows about 40 gal- 
lons per minute. Used for domestic purposes and irrigation of 4 
acres. Its irrigating capacity is estimated at 20 acres. The water 
appears to have the same effect as rains. Irrigation is necessary 
about three years out of five.”** In this small way began the 
utilization of the underground water supplies of the Carrizo sands, 
which has changed the socio-economic life of Dimmit County by 


elevating intensive agriculture above the pasturing of stock. But 


“March 26, 1898. 

*I[bid., February 4, 1899. 

*Roesler, F. E., Artesian wells, Senate ex. doc. 222, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 
1890, p. 287. F. Vivion and O. M. Addison also had wells about the 
same time. 
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a quarter of a century elapsed before railroad transportation opened 
up a ready market for produce and stimulated colonization by 
farmers. 

Fifteen years after the Frazier well was bored more definite 
steps were taken to develop irrigation. J.S. Taylor was construct- 
ing the dam on the Nueces at Bermuda, which still is in use, and 
a tank for storing water was being erected on the Shaw ranch. The 
editor of the Javelin glimpsed the possibilities: “The big Shaw 
tank, three miles north of town, and the Taylor dam on the Nueces, 
may be only forerunners of a gigantic irrigation movement in 
Dimmit County.”’* A week later he began an advertisement, 
which the Javelin long carried, placing irrigation prospects on a 
level with the dominant stock industry: “1. It is published in 
the heart of the best stock country in Texas, where stockmen are 
trading every day. 2. Irrigation enterprises are springing up, 
and men with capital are investing, which means the organization 
of a gigantic irrigation system in the near future.” Along with 
notices of rewards for capture of cattle thieves, notices not to take 
wood or timber from ranches, and listings of various cattle brands, 
there appeared in the files of the Javelin items announcing the bor- 
ing of wells on the Hargus, Owen, Denman, L. L. Bell, and other 
ranches. Yet as late as 1900 a government observer, Hill, in re- 
porting some 25 flowing wells in the vicinity of Carrizo Springs, 
stated that the water was “allowed to waste, practically no irriga- 
tion being done.” 

But well-boring went on steadily, settlers began to move in, land 
sales were made, and land values rose rapidly. Each new artesian 
well was hailed with delight; it presaged the advent of the farmer. 
When the McCaleb well “came in,” the editor of the Javelin de- 
scribed more extensively than usual the developments taking place 
and the outlook for the future: 

The peculiarities and extent of the artesian belt are not yet 
fairly known and understood, but half a dozen drilling machines 
are steadily at work, with seldom a failure to procure a good flow 
of water, and the scope of their territory is being extended weekly. 
Land sales are being made rapidly, most all of them for actual set- 
tlers, who see and appreciate the splendid opportunities offered 
them, and are taking advantage of the opportunity, as land is 
rapidly appreciating, and those who can are taking advantage of 


“February 4, 1899. 


iets eaticoete 
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the yet comparatively low prices at which it is now being held. . 
When a railroad strikes here our farmers will have enough business 
for it to make a good item in its revenue receipts. 

They already find it profitable to ship their cotton, onions, fruits, 
and other products to the railroads by a long haul, but with the 
inducements and advantages that a closer railroad connection would 
afford, the output would be increased manifold, and better com- 
pensation for their labors would be obtained. . . . Some of the 
large stock owners here are cultivating a considerable acreage them- 
selves, but may find it to their interest before long to cut up some 
of their lands into small farms and invite farmers to settle upon 
them, as the price of farming land in the near future will not jus- 
tify them in holding it for exclusive grazing purposes. The man 
with the hoe has appeared above the horizon, and he is coming with 
his wife and children, and coming prepared to stay.’® 

More wells were sunk and settlers continued to move in. By 
1904 a government observer reported 30 flowing wells in the vicin- 
ity of Carrizo Springs irrigating 1,026 acres, with average flows 
from 40 to 300 gallons per minute; a Richardson and an Eardley 
well yielded as high as 1,200 and 1,400 gallons, respectively. Two 
years later there were over 60 wells, and by 1909 the number 
claimed was over 200. 

Bermuda onions became the principal crop almost at once after 
its initial success at Cotulla. According to the account usually 
accredited, T. C. Nye raised some in a small patch irrigated from 
a windmill and shipped them to Milwaukee, where they attracted 
the attention of Major Seefeldt, an importer. The latter came to 
South Texas, encouraged increased production, and started the 
industry on a rapid course of development. As early as 1903 it 
was estimated that it would take 100 wagons six weeks to move the 
season’s crop from Dimmit County to Millet, on the railroad near 
Cotulla. In 1906 the farmers of the county shipped 45 carloads 
of onions. 

The coming of railroad transportation definitely opened the new 
era in Dimmit County. By 1910 there were two railroads in the 
county. One, the Asherton and Gulf, was built from the new town 
of Asherton to Bart on the Il. & G. N. by Asher Richardson, a 
leading rancher and farmer. The other, completed shortly after- 
wards, was brought south from Uvalde and Crystal City with the 
inducement of a bonus raised by Carrizo Springs. 


“October Ll, 1902. 
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With markets opened by transportation, the ascendency of agri- 
culture over stock raising was assured. Despite some fluctuations, 
population and intensive agriculture have continued to the present 
time to show a strong upward trend. In 1909, in anticipation of 
the railroads, a number of new towns were laid out. Soon Asher- 
ton, Dentonio, Big Wells and Brundage were the scenes of colo- 
nization by American settlers, who came in by horse, in covered 
wagons drawn by mules, and later by train. Some had been farm- 
ers, others not. There were many persons—bookkeepers, clerks, 
etc.—who never came, but sought investment or gain from the de- 
velopment of the country without active participation therein. 
The assessment rolls of the county bear the names of owners dis- 
persed from Florida to California, and from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia, some of whom are in the county today, others of whom 
never came, or who came and went. 

There were many who failed in the new country—it is a local 
saying that “it takes three bunches of settlers to develop a new 
country.” Lack of capital to develop land and withstand early 
losses of crops, unduly high prices paid for land, or purchased in 
units uneconomically small, failure to secure water, or, if secured, 
at too great cost—these were among the reasons for failure, and the 
operation of some of them is still visible in both older and newer 
settlements. A supply of water adequate for irrigation was not 
forthcoming at Dentonio. At Palm a colony of 106 Mennonites 
from Ohio settled from 1911 to 1914. There were losses in mar- 
keting crops, the land was left to renters, the pumps burned, and 
the renters left. The land is now in new hands and ready for 
development by other settlers. 

There are also many settlers who have succeeded. Some of them 
bought land outright or on time and developed it; others came 
without resources, rented land and farmed, and later advanced to 
ownership. Asherton and Big Wells have survived as important 
towns of the county, while others have languished. Colonization 
has been going on ever since the coming of railroads. The most 
notable of recent projects is Catarina, established in 1926 out of 
the old Taft ranch. 

The major influx of Mexicans came with the development of 
intensive agriculture under American leadership. They came in 
to build the railroads, grub land, work on streets, in building con- 
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struction, and on the new farms. The new town of Asherton drew 
Mexicans largely from Laredo, from the coal mining towns above 
it on the Rio Grande, and from Encinal, Pearsall and Cotulla to 
the east. Among those who came from Mexico were refugees from 
the revolution in progress there. Few Mexicans came from Eagle 
pass or Piedras Negras. From these places they went more often 
to the rising town of Crystal City. At the opening of Big Wells, 
Mexicans from Cotulla and Asherton were brought in and encour- 
aged to settle. Farmers in need of labor, both before and after the 
railroads came in, used to secure labor simply by letting it be 
known among local Mexicans that they needed labor, or by paying 
Mexican agents, who brought it up from Mexico at $1 per head, 
or by bringing it up themselves. Some of the laborers returned to 
Mexico, but many stayed. 

Again citing the marriage records, for the period preceding 
1910, of 55 Mexicans married who were baptized in Mexico, 36, 
or 65 per cent, had been baptized in Coahuila, and the remaining 19 
in other northeastern border States. Twenty-one had been bap- 
tized in Texas. For the entire period 1884-1928, approximately 40 
per cent were baptized in Coahuila, and practically one-third were 
baptized in Nuevo Leon. Of the small minority of Mexicans from 
the central plateau States, none were recorded in Dimmit County 
marriage records until 1920. For the period 1910-1928, covering 
practically the entire simultaneous existence of the three towns, the 
percentage of Mexicans (including Texas-Mexicans) married by 
the Catholic Church, who were from Texas, was 22 per cent in 
Crystal City, 26 per cent in Carrizo Springs, and 44 per cent in 
Asherton. While it is difficult to say to what extent this sample is 
representative of the Mexican populations of these towns, some 
well-informed local opinion holds that the figures reflect real differ- 
ences in origins. 

In these ways the American and Mexican populations of Dimmit 
County were built up. The upward trend appears from the figures 
of the census, which show growth from 1,106 in 1900 to 3,460 in 
1910, 5,296 in 1920, and 8,467 in 1930. Significant, too, is the 
shift in proportion of Mexican and American populations revealed 
in the scholastic census. From 38.8 per cent of all scholasties in 
1911, the Mexican children have increased to 51 per cent in 1915, 


and to 73 per cent according to the school census of 1929. 
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With increasing settlement of the county, land has rapidly been 
cleared of brush and placed under cultivation. The acreage of 
“improved land in farms” rose from 3,081 acres in 1900 to 8,053 
in 1910, and to 23,172 in 1920. This extensive development im- 
posed such drains upon the water supply that in 1910, after the 
first inrush of colonists, it was reported: “During the last few 
years . . . the boring of so many wells has greatly reduced the 
pressure, and many which were formerly artesian have since ceased 
to flow or have had their pressure so greatly reduced that it has 
become necessary to install pumps to secure sufficient water for 
their acreage. There are, however, several excellent wells. pap 
Pumping has since become general, the last artesians, at Valley 
Wells, ceasing continuous flow in 1929. Because of the peculiar 
nature of artesian belts, however, any conclusions as to the ade- 
quacy of the underground water supply must be held in abeyance 
until the report of a geological survey now in progress is published. 

Dimmit County is a culture area in which change and diversity 
intrigue the social scientist. It is an international and an inter- 
racial frontier. The Indians have been driven from the scene by 
white Americans and Mexicans in their migrations. The Negro 
population, present from the initial settlement, has failed to ex- 
pand. One race group, now numerically in the minority, is com- 
pletely dominant over the other. Railroad transportation and the 
utilization of underground waters which lay scarcely tapped for a 
quarter of a century after their discovery, have revolutionized the 
cultural aspect of the county socially, economically, racially. The 
area has been transformed from an important stock country to an 
important agricultural community, which frequently leads the 
United States in production of Bermuda onions. These processes 
of change which have taken place within the experience of one, and 
perhaps other persons yet living, are still going on with consider- 
able rapidity; their unfolding may well be watched with care and 
interest. 


University of California. 


*Reconnoissance soil survey of southwest Texas, Field operations of 


the Bureau of Soils, 1911, p. 1280. 
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NOTES ON COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NEW 
ORLEANS AND TEXAN PORTS, 1838-1839 


JAMES E. WINSTON 


During the period of the revolution in Texas, New Orleans was 
an important center for commercial and financial relations with 
that country.'. In the years immediately subsequent to the at- 
tainment of independence exports from this city to the young re- 
public were marked by an increasing volume as well as by a well- 
nigh endless variety of articles. Virtually everything that a new 
and rapidly growing country stood in need of, not to mention 
articles of luxury, were provided by the scores of New Orleans 
merchants engaged in the Texas trade. The years 1837 and 18388 
in Texas are described by historians as being on the whole pros- 
perous ones. The former was a good crop year, and emigration 
was steadily on the increase.* New towns were being laid out. 
The chief economic asset was land, and the growing of cotton 
constituted the main article of export. Five years before the 
period covered by this study this crop was estimated at 5,000 
bales, though the estimate of the crop in 1839-’40 as 80,000 bales 
would seem to be an excessive one.* Next to cotton, skins, cat- 
tle and hogs formed the bulk of the exports. For the first quarter 
of 1838 imports at Galveston alone were valued at over a quarter 
of a million dollars, the duties levied amounting to about $51,000.° 
All authorities agree that coi as a scarce article in Texas dur- 
All authorities agree that coin was a scar ticle in T | 
ing these years. Prices were high, indicating a scarcity of pro- 

*Abundant illustrations of this statement may be found in Eugene C. 
Barker, ed., The Austin Papers, Vol. III. 

*For the extent to which the Texan authorities relied upon New Or- 
leans for supplies of all kinds, see Alma Howell Brown, “The Consular 
Service of the Republic of Texas,” THe QuarTeRLY, XXXIII, 189-191. 

‘Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 300. It has been 
estimated that emigrants going to Texas during the decade 1836-1846 
averaged 7,000 a year. 

‘Almonte’s report in THE QUARTERLY, XXVIII, 177-222. Cf. Barker, 
Readings in Texas History, 418. The larger estimate is that given by 
N. Doran Maillard, History of the Republic of Texas, 345. 

*Dudley G. Wooten, ed., A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 332. 
For January, 1839, revenue from imports of the country as a whole is 
said to have amounted to the considerable sum of $335,955.83. Asa K. 
Christian, “The Tariff History of the Republic of Texas,’ in Tue Quar- 
TERLY, XX, 328. But see K. T. Miller, 4 Financial History of Texas, 391, 
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visions in a country devoted primarily to agricultural pursuits. 
It should be mentioned, however, in this connection, that the 
years 1838-1839 were marked by ever increasing issues of paper 
money, accompanied by inevitable depreciation with a correspond- 
ing enhancement of prices.6 So far as trade relations were con- 
cerned these were practically confined to the United States. 
There was nothing at this time to indicate the importance that 
Galveston and Houston were destined to achieve as shipping and 
jobbing centers. With a population of only a few thousand each, 
there was hardly one arrival a month of shipping in the port of 
Galveston in the year in which the battle of San Jacinto was 
fought.? In May, 1837, about forty vessels averaging 100 tons 
each, carried on the whole commerce aggregating 48,000 tons a 
year, practically all under of the flag of the United States.* A 
correspondent of one of the New Orleans journals writing from 


Galveston under date of March 15, 1838, said: 


I have just arrived here, and am surprised at the rapid im- 
provement of the city. There are generally about thirty sail of 
of vessels lying in the harbor,—some going and some coming 
every day. There are four steam boats plying between this place 
and Houston, namely—the “Sam Houston,” “Branch T. Archer’, 
“Laura” and “Friendship”.° 

The Houston Telegraph a year later described the state of 
affairs in Texas as quite flourishing, with a fair prospect of steady 
improvement. Béxar presented a very bustling appearance, while 
Mexican settlers were opening up new farms in every direction 
around the city.’” The Galveston Civilian portrayed the prospects 
of Texas as never half so flattering as in the spring of 1839. Not 
only was emigration on the increase, but those coming were not 
the idle, vicious, and rapacious speculator, but mostly men who 


“For retail prices in the Galveston and Houston markets, see Appendix, 
Table VI. 

‘That Maillard, 203, exaggerates the population of these two places is 
evident from the fact that in 1850 Galveston had only 4,177 inhabitants, 
and Houston, 2,396. Barker, Readings in Texas History, 410. 

“Kennedy, Texas, 11, 407; Christian, as cited, 318. 

*New Orleans Commercial Bulletin, March 15, 1838. 

“The Texas journal reported a large number of strangers in Houston, 
many of whom were in want with no prospect of finding employment 
save in the cultivation of the soil, “to which gentlemen loafers always 
displayed a singular aversion.”’ Quoted in the Commercial Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 27, March 16, 18, 1839. 
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wished to settle permanently in the country—those who while 
seeking their own, sought to contribute to the general prosperity. 
The harbor of Galveston presented an animated appearance that 
would not do discredit to some of the important ports of the 
United States. As many as three steamships, six steamboats, 


and a number of square-rigged vessels and schooners were busily 
engaged in unloading and re-loading. Large quantities of cotton 
were arriving for export to Liverpool, and preparations were mak- 
ing for an extensive trade with England."' According to a Texas 
historian, however, the first British vessel direct from England 
arrived in February of 1839, while for the first nine months of 
the year following only three vessels of that nationality came to 
Texas.’? 

Not so favorable is the impression derived from Houston papers 
as to conditions in that city in April, 1839. Business continued 
dull, and money very scarce; the markets were well supplied but 
sales were few. It was presumed that business would revive with 
the issue of more paper money by the government in place of the 
old issue, which was being kept in circulation to secure the in- 
terest due thereon.'® 

Toward the close of June this paragraph appeared in one of 
the Galveston journals: ““The market is at present quite dull, 
and but little doing. Prices fluctuate so much that we have 
thought it advisable to publish a statement this week.”’* The 
Houston Intelligencer and the Brazos Courter reported in July 
that the prospects for crops, especially cotton and corn, were very 
promising. At Galveston cotton was selling for from 104 to 12 
cents a pound. An unusual number of vessels had arrived in 
this port during the week ending August 19th. These brought a 
considerable number of passengers as well as valuable cargoes. 
The city was well supplied with goods, offering a favorable market 
for country merchants.’° 

In September crops were reported generally good and the coun- 
try improving rapidly. A new channel had been discovered into 

"Quoted in Jbid., March 29, 1839. 

“Kennedy, T'exas, II, 317, 339, 345. 

“Commercial Bulletin, April 26, 1839, quoting the Houston Telegraph. 

“Ibid., July 2, 17, 1839. Beef was quoted at 374 cents a pound; pork, 
veal, mutton, 75 cents a pound; juleps, 50 cents a glass; mechanical 
labor, $6 to $8 a day. 

*Ibid., July 17, August 9, 19 (quoting the Galveston Civilian), 1839. 
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the harbor of Galveston, through which vessels drawing twelve 
feet could enter with perfect safety at all times, and those draw- 
ing thirteen feet at high water. It was believed this discovery 
would be of great benefit to navigation, inasmuch as the new 
channel had an advantage of at least twenty inches over the old.'* 

Despite the taking by yellow fever of a heavy toll of lives and 
the injury to shipping from a storm lasting three days, the city 
of Galveston was said to present in November, 1839, the most 
animated appearance it had ever exhibited. Recent arrivals at 
that port from New York included upwards of 100 families of 
German settlers who intended forming a colony somewhere in the 
upper country. A still larger emigration was expected from Eng- 
land the ensuing winter and spring. The packet schooner Henry 
had arrived from Baltimore with a full cargo and 18 passengers. 
Three or four new wharves were in progress of erection. One had 
been completed by Colonel Amasa Turner 1500 feet in length. 
Crops were generally good, business brisk and confidence in the 
future of the country unabated. Large quantities of goods, em- 
bracing every variety both of luxury and use, were arriving daily. 
More and more, Galveston was becoming the center of the im- 
proving and expanding business of the country. Imported goods 
were being sold to country dealers at as low prices as they could 
be procured in New Orleans. Buyers could now lay in their sup- 
plies in this home mart, thus saving the time, risk and expense 
of a voyage across the Gulf.%7 

At the close of the year the Houston Telegraph affirmed crops 
were abundant, the yield of corn being better than ever before. 
Imports exceeded exports, but the grain sold to immigrants at 
home was believed sufficient to balance the trade or even to turn 
it in favor of Texas.** 

From this survey of the economic situation in Texas during 
Lamar’s administration it would seem that these years were on 
the whole marked by a steady development, in which Galveston 
shared. Yet the period extending from December, 1838, to De- 
cember, 1841, was marked not only by great increase in expendi- 

*Ibid., September 10, 1839. 


“Ibid., November 4, 12, 18, December 2 (quoting the Galveston Gazette), 
1839. 


“Jbid., December 10, 11, 1839. 
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tures on the part of the government, but by the virtual bankruptcy 
of the republic.’® 

So far as the economic situation in New Orleans is concerned, 
it may be briefly disposed of. Business activity in 1838 was still 
showing marked effects of the financial crash of the previous year. 
There were complaints of the hardness of the times, of the scar- 
city of money, of the general dullness of business transactions. 
The partial revival of confidence is indicated by five of the local 
banks resuming specie payments the first of May of the above 
year.””. But several years were to elapse before city and State 
fully recovered from the virtual prostration of finance and indus- 
try consequent upon the collapse of 1837. 

At the beginning of 1838 commercial intercourse between New 
Orleans and Texas was said to have been augmented a hundred- 
fold within the past twelve months. Three years before exports 
to that country were hardly worth exporting, trade with Mexico 
ranking third in the matter of exports. But for the last quarter 
of 1838 Texas ranked third in the value of New Orleans exports.** 
Emigrants, speculators and travellers of every description were 
pouring by the hundreds into a region described as a “paradise 
for poor men.” In one issue of the Commercial Bulletin eleven 
schooners were advertising for freight and passengers for Texas.?* 
Virtually every kind of sea-going craft plied between New Or- 
Orleans and the Texan ports—brigs, packets, schooners variously 
designated, and a few steam vessels. Some of the last named 
vessels were advertised as having accommodations equal to any 
packet in the United States. One of these, the Cuba, was of 600 
tons burthen, and was said to merit richly the popularity it en- 
joyed, due to a series of rapid and successful voyages between 
New Orleans and Galveston. As in the case of another steamer, 
the Columbia, the owners of the Cuba were said to be reaping 
substantial profits from their enterprising exertions for the ac- 
commodation of the traveling public.** The Columbia carried 
700 passengers in two months in the spring of 1838, as well as 


“Miller, A Financial History of Tewas, 21. 

“Commercial Bulletin, January 18, February 19, March 2, May 8, 1838. 
*Niles’ Register, LIV, 112, 240. 

*Issue of January 8, 1838. 

*Ibid., January 24, 1839. 
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enough freight to pay for fuel and other charges. It was reputed 
to have cleared for its owners the “incredible” sum of $12,000 
within a comparatively short space of time. In one trip in March, 
1838, its passenger list showed natives of nine states bound for 
Texas. In June of this year an arrangement was effected whereby 
the Columbia would leave New Orleans on the Ist and 15th of 
every month, and the Cuba on the 8th and the 22nd. The latter 
vessel had a capacity for 100 passengers, each with a berth. The 
fare from New Orleans to Galveston was $30; to Velasco, $25. 
For schooners the fare was $25 to Galveston. Vessels of this de- 
scription were compelled to wait for a favorable wind to cross the 
bar of the Brazos. Ordinarily two or three weeks were required 
for a trip across the Gulf. On the other hand the Cuba arrived 
at New Orleans in 48 hours from Galveston and in 54 hours 
from Velasco. On one occasion indeed the trip between the two 
first named ports is said to have been made in the record break- 
ing time of 324 hours.** Nearly all of the craft plying between 
New Orleans and Texas carried both freight and passengers. 
The Cuba, it may be noted, was wrecked in June, 1839. Con- 
siderable quantities of the goods from the vessel were picked up 
in the vicinity of Point Bolivar, of which no account was ren- 
dered to the agents of the boat. Casks of wine, brandy, etc., 
had been found secreted. The value of the vessel was estimated 
at $90,000; the insurance $60,000.7° 

Despite the facilities afforded by these two steamers for trans- 
portation to Texas, it was asserted that more steam packets “were 
needed for the vast and multiplying intercourse between New 
Orleans and that country. 
from visiting that beautiful region on account of the rough fare 
encountered on the way. “Could the public be taught to regard 
the trip as an excursion of pleasure on which the comforts and 
elegant conveniences of life would be amply provided, many per- 
sons would be induced to make the voyage, who otherwise would 


26 Many individuals were deterred 


*“Ibid., January 8, March 15, 26, 28, June 18, 1838. According to one 
account the Columbia was sent to Galveston in 1835 by Commodore 
Morgan. Thrall, Pictorial History of Texas, 747. 

“Commercial Bulletin, July 2, 1839; Niles’ Register, LVI, 274. 

“Commercial Bulletin, March 26, 1838. To encourage steam naviga- 
tion, steam packets were exempted from tonnage dues from December, 
1837, to January, 1839. Miller, as cited, 35. 
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not think of it. And thus the rolling and picturesque land- 
scapes of Texas might in a short time become the favorite haunts 
and resorts of our pleasure-hunting citizens during the sultry heat 
of summer.” “Why,” it was remarked, “should not Velasco rival 
Bay St. Louis as a pleasure resort” ??* 

While the editors of New Orleans journals were thus descant- 
ing upon the attractive features of Texas, the mercantile firms 
of that city were busily engaged in supplying the Texas market 
with a list of articles that required all the letters of the alphabet 
to catalogue.** Among the score or more of firms and individuals 
that were interested in this trade occur the names of prominent 
figures who were actively engaged in trade relations with Mexico 
and in financial dealings with Texan officials during the years 
1834-1836. The more prominent of these were F. de Lizardi and 
Company, J. A. Merle and Company, J. W. Zacharie and Com- 
pany, Godfrey, Blossman and Company, Walker, Knight and Com- 
pany, Kahn, Daron and Company, Schmidt and Werner, Holt 
and Arrowsmith. Compared with the huge variety of articles 
that were being shipped to Texas, the list of imports from 
that country is a comparatively restricted one, consisting in the 
main of cotton, hides, wool, skins, old copper, nuts, cedar posts, 
etc. Some of the vessels engaged in the New Orleans-Texas trade 
also touched at Mexican ports, returning with a cargo of specie.*® 

For reasons which are not entirely clear, there was seemingly 
a falling off in exports from New Orleans to Texas at the begin- 
ning of 1839. During January of this year there is mention of 
only eight vessels so engaged. In February none were so adver- 
tised in the columns of the Commercial Bulletin. As for imports, 
these showed an increase, extending from the middle of January. 
The months of July, August and the earlier part of September, 
likewise showed a considerable falling off in the export trade, 
but from the middle of the last named month the Texas ports 
were filled with a large number of vessels. In part this may 
have been due to the clearing of the Galveston harbor, where 
many new wharves were reported building to accommodate the 


“Commercial Bulletin, June 8, 1838. 

**See Appendix, Table I. 

“For a list of vessels engaged in the New Orleans-Texas trade, see 
Appendix, Tables IV and V. 
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growing traffic. The harvesting of the crops no doubt played a 
part in the picking up of trade.*° On the whole, however, when 
the three-year period, 1835-1838, is considered, the New Orleans- 
Texas trade witnessed a jump with a corresponding decline of 
that with Mexico. The falling off of the New Orleans-Mexican 
trade was due to a number of causes, the chief of these being 
the blockade of the ports of that country by the French, which 
for a time virtually paralyzed communications on the Atlantic 
side of Mexico. So stringent at times was the blockade of cer- 
tain Mexican ports that passengers and the transport of specie 
from that country were confined to United States men-of-war. 
The schooner Creole is reported to have carried only twenty pas- 
sengers from New Orleans to Mexico between May 10 and July 
6, 1838. The Sarah Ann, with a valuable cargo of dry goods and 
32 passengers, was compelled to return from Tampico to New 
Orleans without landing either. The schooner Essex had a sim- 
ilar experience.*t One obvious effect of the blockade was to cause 
a scarcity of foreign produce in Mexico. This led to attempts to 
smuggle goods into that country through Texas.** 

Of minor importance perhaps in explanation of the relative in- 
crease in the New Orleans-Texas trade as compared with that 
with Mexico is the matter of tariff arrangements and trade bar- 
riers of one kind or another. Compared with the Mexican tariff 
and heavy exactions of various kinds upon imports besides duties, 
the Texan tariff on the whole bore lightly upon those commodi- 
ties which formed the bulk of the exports in which the New Or- 
leans merchants were interested. With few exceptions provisions 
were free of duty. There is no reason for believing that prices 
were in anywise affected by customs duties.** Sentiment in Texas 
had not yet crystallized in favor of a protective tariff policy. It 
will be recalled that one of the arguments advanced for Texas 

“Commercial Bulletin, July 2, August 17, 19, September 10, November 
18, 1839. 

“Tbid., April 28, June 11, 1838; February 26, 1839; Niles’ Register, 
LIV, 163, 167, 336. Cf. also H. H. Bancroft, History of Meaxico, V, 190; 
G. L. Rives, United States and Mewico, I, 436, 446. 

“H. R. Edwards, “Diplomatic Relations between France and the Re- 
public of Texas,” THE QUARTERLY, XX, 213. 

*Asa K. Christian, “The Tariff History of the Republic of Texas,” THE 


QUARTERLY, XX, 318, 321, 324; Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 
28-29. For the Mexican tariff of 1837, Kennedy, Texas, II, 373-375. 
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remaining an independent republic was that it would be free 
from the tariff restrictions of the United States. The Houston 
Telegraph in a leading editorial advocated an unshackled com- 
mercial intercourse as the wisest policy for that country.** By 
a law of January 15, 1839, the Texan government exempted the 
importer from the payment of cash duties. By giving bond with 
requisite security a credit of three and six months could be ob- 
tained. New Orleans merchants were seemingly not slow to take 
advantage of this arrangement, for the proprietors of the Cuba 
at once cut the rate upon freight twenty per cent.*® In accord- 
ance with a proclamation of President Houston, dated December 
25, 1837, only promissory notes and gold and silver would be 
received in payment of customs duties.*®° The year following the 
Treasury department of the United States instructed all customs 
officers to give Texan vessels and products the same benefits as 
were provided for in the most favored nation provision of the 
commercial treaty in force between Mexico and the United 
States.*7 Of the seven collectoral districts of Texas with port of 
entry, the two most important so far as New Orleans was con- 
cerned were Galveston and Matagorda. In the spring of 1837 the 
Texan government made provision for a consulate at New Or- 
leans, Nathaniel Townsend being designated for this post. Two 
well known figures who served in this connection were Thomas 
Toby and William Bryan.** 

Due to the French blockade and disturbances in the interior of 
Mexico, a brisk trade had sprung up along the Texas-Mexican 
frontier. This trade had been divested of its contraband char- 
acter in consequence of certain regulations entered into between 
the Federalist chief, Canales, and the Texan governor.*® Large 
quantities of silver and gold were crossing the frontier and more 

“Quoted in the Commercial Bulletin, January 5, 1839. Cf. Kennedy, 
Texas, II, 365-366. 

“Commercial Bulletin, February 5, 1839. 

*Tbid., January 12, 1838. 

“Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Tewas, I, 313-314, 322. 
Treaties and Conventions, 664 (Washington, 1889). The Commercial Bul- 
letin of January 21, 1839, contains an extended survey of a critical nature 
of trade relations with Mexico. 

*Alma H. Brown, “The Consular Service of the Republic of Texas,” 
THE QUARTERLY, XXXIII, 184-214. 

“Commercial Bulletin, January 14, 1839. 
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was expected to follow. The “Texians” were said to be very 
sanguine as to the lucrative returns that would accrue from this 
traffic. The Houston Telegraph pointed out that frequent and 
friendly intercourse could not fail to be beneficial to both nations. 
Several allotments of one thousand dollars in specie had been 
brought into Béxar for New Orleans. It was not improbable 
that the currents of specie which had heretofore been sent from 
the interior of Mexico through its ports to New Orleans might 
be turned by the superior skill and enterprise of Texas merchants 
through the ports of the latter country. Thus the tables of com- 
merce would be turned in favor of Texas, and instead of its re- 
maining a tributary of New Orleans, it was predicted that city 
would become in some degree a tributary of Texas, the merchants 
of New Orleans becoming as dependent upon Texas for their sup- 
plies of specie as the planters of the latter country were depend- 
ent upon that city for their stock of clothing and groceries. It 
therefore behooved the merchants of New Orleans to take due 
account of these trends of trade and to strive to unite the com- 
merce of their city to Texas by the strongest ties of interest. 
Within a few years, perhaps a few months, the commerce of 
Texas would be more important and productive than that exist- 
ing between New Orleans and Mexico. If the merchants of that 
city would pursue towards their Texas customers a liberal policy 
and aid in sustaining the currency of that country, they might in 
great measure monopolize the trade of that country and ere 
long receive specie instead of bills of exchange. But if blinded 
by a short-sighted and illiberal spirit of selfishness, they should 
continue to cry down and discredit the currency of Texas as they 
did that of Mississippi, they would soon find other competitors 
in the field, and at the very moment when the commerce of Texas 
should have become most valuable, it would be diverted to other 
cities. The indications of a competition of this character were 
daily becoming more apparent, and it was a fact worthy of notice 
that the goods imported within the last six months from Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and New York exceeded in value the whole 
amount of the goods imported from New Orleans in 1836.*° 

By way of reply the Commercial Bulletin found it surprising 


“Colonel H. W. Karnes in Houston Telegraph, quoted in Commercial 
Bulletin, March 1, 1839. 
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that the Houston journal should accuse the merchants of New 
Orleans of an illiberal spirit toward the people of Texas in view 
of the services which the citizens of that city had rendered the 
Texans at the time of their struggle for independence.*' Again 
reverting to this subject, the editor of the New Orleans journal 
pointed out that Texas money had risen in two days from 7 to 
10 per cent on the mere rumor that a loan of one million had 
been made to that government by the local merchants, thus 
showing that the depreciation of Texas issues had not arisen 
from any lack of confidence in the ability of the government. 
It was affirmed that the prime cause of depreciation was an act 
of the Texan government of January 19 stopping interest upon 
all notes issued after that date. Moreover, it was not to be ex- 
pected that New Orleans merchants should continue to be the 
channels of supplying Texas with the products and manufactures 
of the North, when causes had brought it about that those articles 
could be supplied at a cheaper rate direct.** 

On another occasion the same journal in commenting upon the 
Texan financial situation argued that if the facts were known as 
to the amount of Treasury notes in circulation and the demand 
for these or for gold and silver with which to pay for Texas 
land and port dues, “Texas money would be at a premium, since 
there was not enough to satisfy the actual demand.”** <A _ report 
of a Texan committee of finance on revenue and debts up to June 
30, 1838, could not understand why promissory notes bearing ten 
per cent and soundly secured should be fifty per cent below the 
value of a bill of the same denomination of any one of the New 
Orleans banks. In March of this year it was reported that goods 
were being bought with Treasury notes at little advance over New 
Orleans prices. By June these notes were quoted on a par with 
those of any southern bank paper, excepting that of New Orleans, 
Tennessee and Alabama. Be that as it may, such notes were 
being quoted in the New Orleans journals at this time at from 


“Issue of March 2, 1839. 

“Issue of March 4, 1839. The first notes issued under this act bore 
interest, the non-interest notes not appearing until February. Miller, 
A Financial History of Texas, 69. 

“Issue of January 12, 1838. 
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45 to 50 per cent discount; and by January of the following year 
the discount ranged from 50 to 55 per cent.** 

The explanation of the steady decline of the issues of paper 
money is not far to seek; it is the same old story of depreciation 
due to excessive issues of that commodity, accompanied by a fail- 
ure to balance the budget. These notes were received tolerably 
well in New Orleans on their first issuance in November, 1837. 
The following year the Treasury notes dropped to fifty cents on 
the dollar. By the end of November, 1839, these notes had been 
increased to a sum in excess of two million, with a probable value 
of 331 cents.4® To what extent trade relations between New 
Orleans and Texas were affected by fluctuations in the value of 
the currency it is difficult to say. One obvious result of the in- 
creasing issues would be the enhancement of prices, thus making 
the Texan market an inviting field for New Orleans shippers. 
Some of these regularly accepted Texas money in payment of 
freight or passage; others would receive only New Orleans bank 
notes.*® 

It was hardly a matter of surprise when the citizens of New 
Orleans read in their papers in January of 1839 that the Texas 
agent, General J. P. Henderson, had effected a most favored 
nation agreement with France in November of the previous year. 
A similar commercial arrangement was subsequently effected with 
England.** Yet according to a Texas historian the number of 
vessels direct from these two countries arriving in Texas during 
the first eight months of 1840 could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. In the same period nearly 300 vessels arrived from 
the United States; and five years later the commerce of Texas 
was overwhelmingly with the same country.** Thus so far as 
trade relations between the two republic were concerned, the lat- 

“Commercial Bulletin, March 29, May 14, June 29, 1838; January 21, 
1839. 

“Christian, “The Tariff History of the Republic of Texas,” THE Quar- 
TERLY, XX, 226; Miller, as cited, 20-21, 391. The latter authority cor- 
rects the figures given in Bancroft, North Mexican States and Teas, 
II, 213, and in Wooten, ed., A Comprehensive History of Texas, I, 334, 
353, 355. 

“Commercial Bulletin, January 1, February 2, 1839. 

“Christian, as cited, THE QuARTERLY, XX, 336. Commercial Bulletin, 
January 25, 1839. 

a Texas, II, 339. Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 29, 
note o. 
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ter country could take a measure of comfort in having gotten 
ahead of her rival Great Britain, whose diplomacy had outwitted 
Uncle Sam’s commercial and political influence in the region 
south of the Rio Grande prior to 1829.*° 


APPENDIX 


TABLE I. 


List of Articles exported to Texas from New Orleans. Jan.-June, 1838. 


apples cigars fiddles molasses paint shovels 
ms candles frying-pans machinery powder stills 
anisette codfish garden seeds medicines pimiento spades 
axes crackers ginger mill stones playing shingles 
brooms corn mills glass mattresses cards tea 
buckwheat champagne in mosquito pipes tobacco 
bagging corn erring netting putty tar 
beans cherries harness matches raisins twine 
butter corks hams mustard rope too's 
beef cigarettes hardware nails rice tacks 
bacon cutlery hoes nuts rum umbrellas 
brandy claret hinges oranges saddlery vinegar 
buckets cotton-seed hats oil soap woolens 
bitters cologne indigo oats stationery wine 
books cotton-gin in onions shoes whiskey 
bath tubs dry-goods iron ochre stoves white lead 
blacking dyewoods ketchup ploughs sugar wooden-ware 
bread demijohns lemons potatoes seeds window sashes. 
cranberries dried beef lard pork spirits 
castings dried apples lumber pistols starch 
clothing eggs looking-glasses pots shot 
cider essences lead pearl ashes salt 
cornmeal flour liquors paper slaves 
cheese fire-hose leather pickles syrup 
coffee furniture mackerel peaches spice 

TABLE II. 


Corn Exported from New Orleans to Texas Ports — Jan. to June 1838. 
(Com. Bulletin) 





100 sacks — Jan. 25 — to Houston 190 sacks— May 1 -— to Velasco. 
ant” ” 26 - ” Galveston Bay. 228 ” - °” £=24- = ” Sabine River. 
469 sid ”» 29 — ”* Matagorda. 798 ” — June 4—- ”* Velasco. 
as Feb. 7 - *’ Galveston. 
149 se ” 13 - ” Houston. Total 9993 sacks. 
100” * 15 - ” Galveston. 
524 ez » 20- ” Ka Jan. 901 sacks. Amount to each port. 
260. ” ae * Feb. 3007. ”’ Galveston 3875. sks. 
57 - 2 ¥! “s Mar. 1614 “ Matagorda 1386 ”’ 
397 : ” 24 - ” Matagorda. Apr. 4270 7 Velasco 988 ” 
350 2 *” 24 - ” Brazoria. May. 418 Brassos River 869 
190 F ” 28 —- ” Matagorda. Jan. 708 ” Houston 478 ” 
355 ‘ Mar, 12 — ” Galveston. Matagorda Bay 434 ”’ 
330 . *” 13 - ” Matagorda. Brazoria 350 ” 
369 4 ”* 14 -— ” Galveston. Gaines Ferry 340 ” 
560 a * 31 - ” Brassos River. Galveston Bay 332 ” 
340 ne Apr. 6—- ” Gaines Ferry. Sabine River 228 ” 
309 7 ”* 9 -— ” Brassos River. 
955 ~ *” 10 - ”* Galveston. 
434 <% ” 12- =’ Matagorda Bay. 
252 ” ” 13 - ” Galveston. 
325 ‘ " B- * és 
410 ws an ze 
229 i ” 27 - +” Houston. 

“J. Fred Rippy, Latin America in World Politics, 87. 
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TABLE Ill. 


Imports from Texas Ports to New Orleans—Jan. to June 1838. 
Southerner — Jan. 30 from Galveston 


(Com. Bulletin) 


14 half-bales cotton —- 





60 hides Lavinia - Feb. 5 
., =e Mobile - Mar. 1 is 
63 bales cotton Fred Arnet - *” 19 4” Matagorda. 
165 hides ) 
36 deer skins ) Henry - Apr. 7 ” Galveston. 
3 bndls. bear skins ) 
3 tons old copper ) 
58 bales cotton Henry mye ,. Matagorda. 
| lied “A Delaware - ” 13.” Galveston. 
meee is Pokomoke - ” 20 "” Matagorda. 
100 =” ” Southerner - May 15 ” Velasco. 
40 al “8 Marion - June 1 ” ve 
29 “if = H.Hyleger - ” _ Matagorda. 
1 lot old copper 4 oo ae ee = 
60 bales cotton Louisiana - ” 21 ” = 
Summary. Cotton 406 bales — 14 half-bales. 
Hides 275. 


Deer skins —- 
Bear skins 3 a 8 
Old copper — 3 tons and one lot not estimated. 


TABLE IV. 


Vessels Plying between New Orleans and Ports of Texas. Jan. to June 1838. 
(Com. Bulletin) 




















Ben Milam i. Summary 
Steamers — Trips William Bryan 2. ys nlagaa 1 Vessels No. trips. 
———_ Gen. Lamar 1. Edga 1. Steamers 6 19. 
Columbia 12. Three Sisters 2. Black Jack 1. Schooners 49 76. 
Constitution 1. Comanche 1. Geneva 1. Brigs 2. 
Friendship 1. Fox 1. Gipsey 1. Sloops 2 4. 
Velocipede 2. Tiger & adesece 2. 
Correo 1. Emeline 1. Virgil 1 
Cuba 2. Hebe 1. Champion 1. Total 59. 101. 
Convoy - James 1. Lone 1. 
San Jacinto 2. Marion 1. Vessels making one trip 43. 
Schooners Pilgrim 3 ee Eye i. 3 ae | 15. 
—_——_——— Enterprise 1. Congress 1 a eno” 3. 
Watchman 3. Dolphin 1. Pauline 1 fe ” over 5 2. 
Mobile 1. Delaware 2. Venus 1 
Byron 1. Van Buren 1. 
La Bruce 2. Francis Amo 1. Brigs. 
Rio 1. J.W.Caldwell 2. 
Henry 8. Virginia 1. Sam Houston 1. 
Belle 1. Carolla 1. Lavinia i. 
H.Hyleger 2. Helen 2. 
Rolla 1. Pokomoke 2. Sloops 
Superb 1. Louisiana 2. 
Fred Arnet 2. Joannes 1. Harriet 3. 
Caroline 1. Mary 1. Opera 1. 
Southerner 5.  Corine 2. 
TABLE V. 
Vessels Plying between New Orleans and Ports of Texas. Jan. to June, 1839 
(Com. Bulletin) 
Steamers. Schooners. Sarah Hughes 
—_—_—— -_-_—— San Jacinto* 
Columbia Amelia Kosciusko 
Cuba Byron* Louisiana* 
New York Wm Bryan Messenger* 
Corine Marmion 
Brigs. Dolphin* Edw.Preble 
— Eclipse Sarah* 
Empresario Emblem Southerner 
Good Hope Emeline Texas* 
Sam Houston Enterprise Watchman* 
Louise Harriett H.A.Wise 
Wm.Henry* 





Practicall 
of more than half. 


all of these carried freight and passengers. 
Those designated thus * were also engaged in trade with Mexico. 


Galveston was the destination 
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TABLE VI. 


Retail Prices 


(Houston) 


(Galveston) 


105 





Feb. (1838) 


Jan. (1839) 


Oct. (1838) 





Apples, per bbl. 
green ; 
Bacon, per lb... 
Whiskey, per 
RES 
Coffee, per Ib 


Cora, ” ba 5 

Eggs, ” doz... 

AB 

Sugar, ” a 
brown 


Gunpowder, per ie 
Ib eA 


Boots, per Rr iiheten 6 
> 


Butter, ” 
eae 5 keg 
Cheese, ” Ib... 


Flour, ” bbl...... one 


Nails, ’’ lb 
Linseed oil, 


per gal 
La. BB ces 
Shot,” ” 


= 
“ 


a 


25 


$1.50 
$8. to $15. 
$1 

50 

.50 





40 to .50 
$1.50 to $1.75 
37 to 40 
$4. 
30 


$30 to $35 








$1.50 

.20 to .25 
$1.50 to $2 
$1. to $1.50 
.38 to .50 
15to .18 


$1.50 to $2. 
23 to .25 
.20 to .25 





Compiled from the Commercial Bulletin, 
the Houston Telegraph, Jan. 18, 1 


Feb. 26, 1838 Jan. 28, 1839 


839; Niles’ Register, LV, 162. 


quote j ¢ 
2f. Miller, Financial History of Texas, 394, for retail prices in the 


Houston market, 
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THE DIARY OF H. C. MEDFORD, CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIER, 1864 


Epirep By Repecca W. SMITH AND MARION MULLINS 
I 
INTRODUCTION 


The Diary of Harvey C. Medford, private in Lane’s Texas Cav- 
alry, C. S. A., for the period covering January 19-February 15, 
March 10-April 14, 1864, is contained in two small, handmade 
books which have lain undisturbed in an old secretary for more 
than half a century.!. The pages are closely filled with fine, ac- 
curate writing, careful diagrams of battle plans and fortifications, 
and quaint sketches. Their author was a born diarist, with a 
Pepysian regard for details of daily living, as well as a penchant 
for fine writing characteristic of the Southern gentleman of his 
day. He had begun his keeping of daily records in 1854, and these 
1864 sections show him to be a practiced writer. 

Medford’s Diary is valuable for a number of reasons. His pic- 
ture of camp life in Houston and Galveston is painstaking and 
full, with intelligent comments on the military defenses of the 
island. He gives a straightforward account of the march of the 
Texas troops to Mansfield in March-April, 1864, about which the 
historians have had little to say. He tells of the battles of Sabine 
Cross-Roads and Pleasant Hill from the viewpoint of a courier on 
the general’s staff—an unusually observant courier, since he had 
previously been an officer in an infantry regiment. Finally, the 
Diary reveals the mind and character of an educated, alert young 
man, whose daily routine of Byron and “beef-steaks” was varied 
at times with desperate fighting. 

Harvey C. Medford was born in Marion County, Alabama, Janu- 
ary 11, 1831, and in early childhood removed with his parents to 
Itawamba County, Mississippi.2 As a youth he went with his 

'The Diary of H. C. Medford was lent to the editors by Mrs. Fannie 
Day Rhome, of Fort Worth, Texas, the second wife of Colonel Byron C. 


Rhome, whose first wife, Ella Loftin (Rhome), is mentioned as a friend 
of Medford’s in Canton. 


*This biographical note is based partly on a Memorial to “Major H. 
C. Medford” by Captain James Kincannon, in the Review (newspaper) 
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father to Texas, spending part of the time in Angelina County. 
He was educated at Larissa College, Cherokee County, “one of the 
best equipped schools in all Texas.”* His diploma from Larissa, 
in Spanish, is dated March 2, 1859, and signed by F. L. Yoakum.‘ 
He also acted as tutor while at Larissa, and probably made many 
acquaintances in Cherokee, Smith, and Van Zandt Counties that 
led him to teach school in Canton, Van Zandt County, from about 
1860 to 1862. He served as a Confederate soldier, first as lieu- 
tenant in the Eleventh Texas Infantry, and later as private in 
Lane’s Cavalry. 

Immediately after the Civil War, H. C. Medford visited his 
friends in Canton, Texas, at which time it would appear that the 
two volumes of the Diary edited here must have come into the 
possession of the Rhome family. He probably went to Tupelo 
soon thereafter,® and was admitted to the bar. He practiced law 
in Tupelo the rest of his life, serving as mayor and as the repre- 
sentative of Lee County to the State Legislature for two terms. 
He was also a good linguist, and a geologist. He married after 
his removal to Tupelo, and reared a family.’ He died there Oc- 
tober 17, 1902. 


Diary No 46 
By Hl. C. Medford, a citizen of Canton, Van Zandt County, 


of Tupelo, Miss., ca October, 1902, lent the editors by H. C. Medford’s 
foster-daughter, Mrs. L. W. Robinson, of Birmingham, Ala., who says, 
“in the main, it is correct.” 

*Frederick Eby, Development of Education in Texas, 138: “With her 
splendid telescopes, botanical and geological laboratories, Larissa offered 
the strongest science work of all Texas schools before the war. It did 
its best work from 1855 to the outbreak of the war under the leadership 
of the Reverend F. L. Yoakum.” 

‘Mrs. L. W. Robinson to Rebecca W. Smith, May 23, 1980. 

*A photograph of Medford, owned by Mrs. H. Witcher, of Fort Worth, 
taken about 1865, bears the imprint of Y. Day, Photographer, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

‘In his Memorial, Captain Kincannon says: “After the defeat of 
Spaniards in Cuba he drafted a Constitution for the Republic in Cuba 
in the Spanish language, which he published and which received high 
encomiums from competent judges in position to know the wants of the 
Cubans. . . . In addition to his ripe learning and wide reading he 
was a geologist of considerable reputation and was a frequent contributor 
to the collection of the Smithsonian Institute.” 

‘Captain Kincannon in 1902 named: Mrs. O. B. Sparks, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Miss Aurora, of Tupelo, Miss., as his daughters; and Misses 
Georgia and Laura Wetherell and Mr. Memory Leake as his foster- 
children. 
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Texas, now a private soldier, in Lane’s Regiment of Texas cavalry 
Volunteers ;' and doing duty now at Houston Texas 





January — 1864 

Tuesday 19 

This morning finds me sitting in my tent on a little eminence in 
the outskirts of the city of Houston — writting some letters to 


various friends. I am in good health, excepting cold. No news 
from the enemy recently. Write a letter to John Clancey and one 
to J. M. Harrison* — dinner of beef and bread. 


To the city — mail some letters — to a grocery and take some 
whiskey at the expenses of Mr. Kirk — thence back to camps — 


help prepare supper of beef, pork and bread. 

Attend the theatre — return to camps at eleven. 

This day has been fair cool and pleasant. 

There is little reason to be happy in such a life as this. I hope 
the flagging wheels of time will receive increased velocity until this 


war is over. I sleep. 





Wednesday 20 

Sleep seven hours — rise up — take breakfast of beef — coffee 
— bread and fritters. Write a letter to my good friend Dcuglas 
of Cherokee county* — read Childe Harold. Dinner of beef and 
bread — to the city — mail some letters — attend to other busi- 


*Lane’s Regiment, a part of Green’s Brigade, had been ordered to 
Houston in December, 1863, to prevent a possible invasion of the Texas 
coast by Banks, making the march in freezing weather. See Wooten’s 
Comprehensive History of Texas (1898), II, 695-740, “History of Green’s 
Brigade” by J. H. McLeary. 

This unit known as Lane’s Regiment, and also as Crump’s Regiment 
and as the Ist Partisan Rangers, Confederate States Army (U. S. Ad- 
jutant General’s Office to Marion Mullins, January 22, 1930) was organ- 
ized by Walter P. Lane, a Texas Revolution veteran, in the summer of 
1862 and winter of 1862-63 with headquarters at Jefferson. Lane had 
served with distinction as lieutenant colonel of the 3rd Texas Cavalry, 
C. 8. A., having been ordered after the battle of Corinth to go to Texas 
to recruit a regiment. See Adventures and Recollections of General 
Walter P. Lane (1887. Rev. Ed. 1928). 

*James M. Harrison was the fourth postmaster of Van Zandt County, 
appointed in 1850. He was county judge in 1850 and ordered the build- 
ing of a courthouse in Canton. Wentworth Manning’s Some History of 
Van Zandt County (1919), 105, 130. 

‘Joseph P. Douglas was a large landowner and merchant in Bullard, 
representing Cherokee County in the State Constitutional Convention of 
1875. He died in 1881. Letter from 8. G. Langley of Bullard, to Rebecca 
W. Smith, Jan, 15, 19380. 
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ness — to camps — am detailed to go on post at the city — am 
relieved in two hours — to the paymaster’s office — receive one 


hundred and sixty dollars on my old commission as Lieutenant in 
the infantry service.* 

Meet my good old friend Felix Parks* — whom I have not seen 
in four years. 

Go thence to camps — assist in the preparation of supper, which 


consists beef steakes — bread and fritters — go thence to the 
city — attend the Theatre — fine music, but poor representations 


on the stage — to camps — 
I am exceedingly unwell with cold. 
This day has been fair and pleasant. 
At eleven I lie down and sleep seven hours. 





Jan 1864 
Thursday 21 
Up and help in breakfast, which consists of beef steaks — bread 





and melasses and fritters. 
I feel damned bad. 
Wrote a letter to W. P. Loftin® — to the city — mail a letter — 


attend to various things — to the artist’s room — to camps — pay 
my washing bill of two dollars — pay John White five dollars which 
I owe him — dinner of bread and melasses — to the city in com- 
pany with Hart Anderson — to a drinking saloon — take some 
brandy — for which I pay four dollars — to the artist’s room, 
where I have a picture taken for which I pay thirty dollars — out 
in town — to a restarant — take something to eat in the way of 


coffee, pies and spunge bread for which I pay three dollars — buy 


‘VU, S. Adjutant General’s Office to Marion Mullins, January 22, 1930: 
“The records show that one H. C. Medford, Ist Lieutenant, Company I, 
1lth Regiment, Texas Infantry, Confederate States Army, was appointed 
February 8, 1862, at Canton, and was dropped June 23, 1862. His age 
is shown as 30 years. 

Medford is not listed among the officers of Co. I, 11th Texas Volun- 
teer Infantry in J. T. Blessington’s Walker’s Texas Division (1875), page 
52; but Blessington states that his rolls are based on the year 1863, 
with no reference to those who had resigned. 

‘Cited in Manning’s Some History of Van Zandt County, 95, as a 
“familiar name” among the personnel of the district court in 1850, at 
Athens, Texas. 

‘W. Pitt Loftin, brother-in-law of J. P. Douglass, who died at Etna, 
Smith County, 1882. According to his daughter, Mrs. H. Witcher, of 
Fort Worth, H. C. Medford visited frequently in the Loftin home and 
left some of his books there. 
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a small piece of tobacco for which I pay two dollars — to camps — 
remain two hours — go to the theatre — remain until ten of clock 
— return to camps — This day has [been] very fair and pleasant. 
News — Yankees bombarding at Galveston. 
I lie down for the enjoyment of repose at 11. 
1864 
22 





Jan 
Friday 
Sleep seven hours — assist in the preparation of breakfast con- 





sisting of bread — fritters — fried fish — beef steakes and coffee. 
— read the newspapers — write a letter to Mr. C. B. Graham? — 
to the city — mail some letters — to a grocery — take some whis- 
key with my friends, which costs me six dollars — to an oyster 
saloon — take oysters and crackers — about in town from place to 
place and from pillar to post — to the hospital to see a member 
of our company who is sick, Harry Carter — see various persons of 
my acquaintance — to camps — take supper of slap jacks and 
fried bacon and beef. Mr. Birdwell,* member of my company, 
presents me with a comfortable pair of Gloves, which I am proud 
to receive. To the city — attend the Theatre — return to camps 
at ten o’clock — smoke my pipe for one hour. This day has been 
fair and pleasant. At eleven I lie down for the pleasure of repoxe. 








Jan 1864 
Saturday 2% 

Sleep seven hours — help prepare breakfast of fried bacon — 
fritters — cornbread — boiled beef and molasses. 

Read the papers — write a letter to my friend Mr. C. B. Gra- 
ham — to the city — mail some letters — attend to various busi- 
ness — lend Sergt. White nine dollars — to camps — beef and 
bread for dinner — am detailed to go on guard at the city — 
thence to the city — remain three hours on duty — to camps — 
supper of beef and bread — attend the Theatre — to camps. To 
bed. 


'C. B. Graham, as sheriff of Van Zandt County, headed a crowd during 
Civil War days that went out to capture a band of bushwhackers near 
Canton. The bushwhackers, said to have been led by the Moore Brothers, 
shot and killed C. B. Graham. (Letter from Mrs. Rosa Chitty, of Grand 
Saline, to Rebecca W. Smith, February 18, 1930.) 

‘Sam L. Birdwell, who died at Tyler, 1929. (George R. Phillips, of 
Tyler, to Rebecca W. Smith, January 13, 1930.) 
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Jan 1864 
Sunday —— _ = 24 

Sleep seven hours — help get breakfast of fish fried — bacon 
fried — bread, — read the papers — no news of any importance. 


Our brigade is dismounted and ordered to galveston. 

Write a letter to my father Z. H. Medford® — to the city — to 
the post office — to the Catholic church — can’t get a seat — to 
another Catholic church — hear a sermon preached — to another 
church — hear Col. Golaspie preach — thence to camps — dinner 
of beef and bread — read the papers — read childe Harold — sup- 
10 


per of beef and bread — to church — hear Col. Golaspie’® preach 


a sermon — thence to camps at ten o'clock. 
This day has been fair and pleasant. {f am not so well as I 
would like to be. My life is but damned little pleasure to me. This 


war is beggaring me. I am about to get out of money. 





I have spent five hun-- dollars since I ha . . . been at this . 
place,an . .. [Corner torn from this page. | 
Jan 1864 
Monday —— 25 

Sleep seven hours — rise up and assist in the preparation of 
breakfast of beef steakes — pork— bread— fritters and molasses. 

Feel bad — lie down and sleep two hours — to the city — attend 
to some business — lie and lounge about the streets for one hour 
— am detailed to go on guard — remain . . . hours — to camps 
—.... molasses and... the The--. . . Guerilla... [Cor- 


ner torn from this page. ] 


Jan —— 1864 


26 





Tuesday 
Sleep seven hours — up and help in breakfast, of beef steakes — 


°Z. H. Medford, father of H. C. Medford, came to Texas from Missis- 
sippi and settled in Hamilton County before the Civil War, married for 
the second and third times, and was buried at Hico, according to verbal 
information furnished by his son, Mr. Zack Medford, now residing in 
Hamilton County. Mr. Zack Medford, a small child in 1865, recalls noth- 
ing of his older half-brother, the author of this diary, beyond his having 
gone to Tupelo after the war. Note that this Diary for March 29, 1864, 
records the fact that the father, Z. H. Medford, located temporarily in 
Angelina County in 1852. 

“This probably refers to Colonel Clayton C. Gillespie, 25th Cavalry, 
4th Brigade. See Confederate Military History, Vol. XI (1899), O. M. 
Roberts's Texas, 62. 
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pork — fritters — melasses and corn bread. I am not well. Am 
detailed to go on guard — attend to that duty for three hours — 
to camps — dinner of bread and molasses — lie down and sleep 
two hours. 

Read the papers — read law one hour — write a letter to my 
friend Capt. Hubbard of Vanzandt county'' — supper of beef and 
bread — am detailed to guard some prisoners at the city. Thence 
to provost marshal’s office — read the papers — lie down at ten 


of clock. This day has been fair and pleasant. 


Jan —— 1864 
Wednesday — 27 

Sleep three hours in a prison of a place — am put on post at 
1 A. M. — stand at the prison door for two hours — am relieved — 
lie down and sleep two hours — up and read the papers — am re- 
lieved from guard duty — to camps — breakfast of beef steakes — 
pork — bread and fritters. I am quite unwell. Lie down and 
eat a luncheon for dinner — 





sleep one hour — read law one hour 
lie down and sleep two hours — eat a luncheon for supper — at- 
tend the Theatre — to camps — lie down at eleven. 





January —— 1864 
Thursday 2§ 

Sleep seven hours — breakfast of beef — bread and molasses 
don’t feel so damned well. Read Childe Harold — read law — 
read the papers — do various things — dinner of bread — beef 
and molasses — to a house hard by and see some fine ladies — re- 
main an hour — to the city — to the post office — to the mayor’s 
office — to camps — supper of bread and molasses — out and see 
the gals — to camps. 


This day has been cloudy and warm. At eleven I lie down for 


sleep. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


January —— 1864 
Friday —— 29 

Sleep seven hours — get up — help prepare breakfast of bread 
— beef steakes — fritters — fried pork and boiled beef — read 


Childe Harold. 


““Grandpa Hubbard who was a typical Southern rebel, who lived about 
fifteen miles south of Canton. At one time imprisoned by Northern troops 
stationed at Canton. Died about forty years ago.” (Mrs. Rosa Chitty, 
of Grand Saline, to Rebecca W. Smith, February 18, 1930.) 


oneal 


; 
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We are all dismounted this morning and horses sent to the Brazos 
by a detail. Help get them started. No dinner today. 

To the city — sit about and watch the doings of the place — to 
a store and buy some smoking tobacco for which I pay two dollars 


and a half — pay my washing bill of two dollars — to camps — 
help in supper of beef steaks — pork and bread. To bed early. 
Jan —— 1864 
Saturday — 30 

Sleep eight hours — up and help prepare breakfast of beef — 
bacon and bread — read Childe Harold — write a letter to Miss 
Mitchelle — read Childe Harold — dinner of beef — bread and 
molasses — to the city — to the post office — to the Rusk house — 
to camps — supper of bread and molasses — to the city — attend 
the theatre — to camps — lie at eleven. The damned stock keep 


such a hell of racket around the tent, I can|’t| sleep. I stab a cow 
with a sabre. No sleep. 
1864 
Sunday —— 31 
At the beginning of this day I am wide awake. 
At 11% I fall asleep — sleep four hours — up and take breakfast 





Jan 


of beef — bread — fritters and molasses. Read Childe Harold — 
to bayou Buffaloe and go in bathing — to camps — put on a suit 
of clean clothes — read Byron’s Childe Harold — dinner of bread 
and beef — read Childe Harold — sleep two hours — read Childe 
Harold — supper of beef and bread — attend church — hear a 
sermon — it rains — to camps — lie down at eleven — Weather 
warm. 
February — 1864 
Monday— 1 

Sleep five hours — rise — assist in preparing breakfast of 
damned old blue beef and bread. Read the fourth canto in Childe 
Harold — to the city — about in different places — to camps — 
dinner of boiled pork and bread — read part of the fourth canto 
in Childe Harold — Sleep one hour — have the head ache and feel 


as though I had just as soon be in hell as not. Attend the theatre 
— to camps — supper of pork & bread. This day has been warm 
and pleasant. 

[ retire to bed at 11 
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Feb —— 1864 
Tuesday 2 

Sleep one hour only. 

Rise up — take breakfast of pork & bread. We have orders to 
go to Virginia Point on the sea coast. Set forward at 8 A. M. — 
take the cars — thence to Harrisburg — thence to Virginia Point 


— pitch tents — take dinner of biscuits and boiled pork. 
Go along the coast with several others and gather a quantity of 
oysters — to camps — supper of oysters — fritters and bread. 
This day has been fair and warm. To bed at 9 o’clock. 


Feb —— 1864 
Wednesday — 8 

Sleep seven hours — up and assist in the preparation of break- 
fast, which is pork & bread, yes & molasses. 

Set out for Galveston upon the train — thence over a distance 
of seven miles in fifteen minutes and arrive there — transact some 


business. I here meet my friend John O. Collier,'? whom [| have 
not seen for nearly two years 

Am glad to see him indeed. Dine with him upon beef steakes 
and slapjacks tea & molasses — thence about in town — take the 
cars and go to camps — Supper of pork — bread & molasses — 
This day has been fair & warm — stiff breezes from the ocean 

Receive a letter from my lady friend B. E. Parker and one from 
Miss A, C. Parker'* — go to my old company — remain three 
hours — to camps. Make down my blankets upon the naked coasts 
of old ocean — lie down for sleep, when a multitude of varying 
thoughts flits through a mind full of discontent. I hope for a 


speedy peace and a free south. 


Feb —— 1864 
Thursday —— 4 
Slumber eight hours — get up — take breakfast of bread — 


“J. D, Collier, of Troup, Texas, to Rebecca W. Smith, January 14, 1930: 
“My father, John O. Collier, resigned a county office at Canton, Van 
Zandt County, to enter the C. S. army.” As a lieutenant in the 6th Texas 
Cavalry, he was wounded at Corinth and discharged. “Improving, he 
volunteered again and was attached to Cook’s Heavy Artillery on Gal- 
veston Island, and was transferred to the Quartermaster’s Department, 
where he was serving at the close of the war.” 

®Mrs. Susie L. Hall, of Canton, Texas, to Rebecca W. Smith, January 
25, 1930: Ellen Parker, of Canton, married Tom Clark, and, after his 
death, a Mr. Stover. Amanda Parker became the wife of Dr. Jones 
Adams. Both are dead. 
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coffee and fryed pork — promenade along the sea coast for one mile 
— return to camps — dinner of bread and oysters — take the cars 
and go to Galveston — transact some business — take cars and 
come to camps. 

To the other part of our company in the regiment — take supper 
of pork and bread — remain two hours — to camps — receive a 


letter from my friend J. P. Douglass of Cherokee county. It is 
now late at night. Morpheus overcomes me, and I stagger and 


fall recumbent. 


Feb —— 1864 
Friday —— 5 

Sleep eight hours — up and take breakfast of bread and fried 
pork — promenade upon the coast for one hour — to camps — help 
prepare dinner of bread and fried pork — do various writing and 
various things — help prepare supper of bread — biscuits and 


fried pork. The gay and golden sun, again hides himself behind 
the western waters, and nocturnal obscurity prevails upon the earth 
and the face of the great deep. Read the papers. The day has 
been fair and pleasant. Lie down for the refreshment in sleep. 





Feb 1864 
Saturday — 6 

[ indulge in slumber for eight hours — up — take breakfast of 
slapjacks, fried pork and coffee — read the papers — the substi- 
tute laws repealed — glad of that — let every man go imme- 


diately into the service of his country we will soon achieve our 
independence. 
Read Byron for two hours — dinner of bread and boiled pork — 


pay my washing bill of two dollars — go out on the coast and get 
a great quantity of oysters — return to camps — supper of fried 
pork — fried and raw oysters and bread. Receive a letter from 


my lady friend Miss Ella Loftin.* Iam proud to hear from her. 
She is a high toned lady and hangs upon the bosom of nature like 
a ritch jewel upon an Ethrop’s ear. I go out upon the strand of 
the ocean and gaze upon nature’s artless works. The heaven is 
free from clouds, but of all colors seems to be melted to one vast 
Iris of the west, where the day joins the past eternity. 

“Ella Loftin was the sister of W. Pitt Loftin, and subsequently the 


wife of Byron C. Rhome, landowner and cattle breeder of North Texas. 
She died in 1878, according to Mrs. H. Witcher, of Fort Worth, her niece. 
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While on the other hand meek Dian’s crest floats through the 
azure air. 

I lie down at 9 for soft and placid repose. 

Vade mecum Morpheus. 





Feb 1864 
Sunday — 7 
Sleep seven hours — up and take breakfast of slap jacks and 


fried pork Am put on duty to run some water from one cistern 
to another. This duty done I write a letter to my lady friend 
B. E. Parker of Canton Texas — am put on duty to carry dis- 
patches to the officers of the Brigade, during which time, I read 
one hundred and eighty six verses of Byron’s poetry. Dine on 
fried pork — shortened bread and raw oysters. 

No news from the enemy. Write a letter to my lady friend 
A. C. Parker of Canton Texas. Write a letter to my friend Joe P. 
Douglass — read the papers. Now still evening comes on with her 
sober mantle. The golden sun hangs pensive over the placid 
Ocean, which not a wave nor breeze disturbs. Supper of fried 
pork and bread. 

The day has been fair and pleasant. I have passed the day in 
the best manner I have known how. If I have offended God or 
man I do not know it. 

It is nine. I spread my blankets down upon the ground in the 
smoky pavillion, and trust to the Gods of slumber. 


Feb —— 1864 
Monday — 8 
Sleep seven hours — rise before light and help prepare break- 


fast. I bake some nice biscuits. So we all break the fast by par- 
taking of coffee — bread — biscuits and fried pork. Write a letter 
to my lady friend Ella Loftin 

Help prepare dinner of bread and fried pork — read the paper. 
Heavy cannonading on Galveston island. Yankees have made an 
attempt to land there to-day. 

Help prepare supper of bread and fried pork. The day has been 
fair and pleasant. I fall down and sleep. 


Feb —— 1864 
Tuesday — 9 
Sleep eight hours of sound sleep — up and take breakfast of 
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coffee — bread and fried pork — heavy cannonading this morn- 
ing — orders to be ready to march at a moments warning—write 
my friend H Mosely a letter. Am detailed to do duty as a dis- 
patch bearer in the division — am relieved at 1 P. M. — dine on 
bread — coffee and beef. 

Receive a letter from my friend Dr Shamblin — one from friend 
Clancey — both of which I sit down and answer. Cannonading 
heavy off the coast Boom upon boom shakes the solid ground. 

Have to fight soon I suppose. The late eve is creeping 
steadily on. 

Am put on guard for one hour — supper of fried beef — fried 
pork and corn bread. I have passed the day as well as I could. 
I have a hell of a headache to night. This day has been cloudy 
and cold winds. I spread my blankets and fall recumbent upon 
my hard pallet. My poor and pensive soul is weighed down at 
seeing our nation in tears & trouble. 


[ sleep —— 
Feb —— 1864 
Wednesday — 10 

Sleep seven hours — up and take breakfast of fried beef — fried 
pork — corn bread & coffee — to sea and go in bathing — my 
stars! how cold — to camps — shave and put on a suit of clean 


clothes — write a letter for H. Bivins’® to his father — 

Read some in a novel — am put on guard for haif an hour — no 
news from the front. Read the fourth Canto of Byron’s Childe 
Harolde — dinner of bread & boiled beef — Read some in Shake- 
speare’s plays — read the first Canto in Byron’s Don Juan. I and 
Sergt. Shamburger go and get some dry grass to put in our tent — 
return — am put on guard duty for one hour — am relieved from 
duty — read Byron’s poetry for one hour — walk about for exer- 
cise. No news from the front. The day is far gone, and has been 
fair and pleasant; and I am much unlike the day, I am gloomy. 
I am minus my supper and plus a head ache. I go to my pallet 
and take a desert of dreams of home, my sweethearts and my 
friends. 

“The Bivins Hotel was the principal hotel in Canton, Van Zandt 


County, in 1861-65. (Manning’s Some History of Van Zandt County, 
175.) 
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Feb —— 1864 
Thursday — 11 
Sleep seven hours— up a little previous to daylight — help pre- 


pare breakfast of boiled beef and bread and coffee — Read Byron’s 
am put on guard duty for half an hour — 





poetry for two hours 
go the washerwoman’s to get washing done — to camps — feel 
Cheerful and full of glee today. The Brigade General told me 
this morning that he would give me a furlough in the spring to 
go home and see my friends and attend to my much neglected busi- 


Pas et — gernititllennine 














ness — help prepare dinner of beef and cornbread. Read Byron’s 
Poetry for two hours — to our regiment — gon [gave or go on] 
battallion drill for one hour — to camps — am put on guard duty 


for one hour — am relieved — read Byron’s poetry — supper of 
fritters — molasses and beef. The velvet car of night now comes 
stealthily and banishes jocund day from earth. This day has been 
fair and pleasant. I have not been idle to day. Now it is nine, 
ll go and sleep. Chi bono? Chi bono? 
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Feb — Frid -— 12 — 1864 


Sleep eight hours of unsound and restless sleep — up — prome- 
nade upon the coast — breakfast of molasses — boiled beef — 
corn bread — biscuits and coffe am detailed to move some corn 





— work hard for one hour — to camps — read several stanzas in 
Byron. I am quite well to day. 

Read various matter — dinner of beef steakes — corn bread and 
molasses. To the regiment — drill for one hour — thence to the 
camps — read Byron and Shakespeare — help prepare supper of 
bread and fried pork. 

Go out upon the seashore “There is a rapture on the lonely 
shore.” Return to camps. Converse with my messmates, upon 
our condition, fate, the war and its consequences. 

The stars hang live gems of silver from a serene heaven. There 
is a stillness on the coast, yet I hear the ocean’s billows howling 
afar off. This day has been fair and pleasant. 

I make my [b|lankets down upon the ground and sleep soundly. 


Feb. Saturday — 13 — 1864 

Sleep seven hours — up early in the morning, help prepare 
breakfast of coffee — cornbread, fried pork and beefsteaks. Read 
one hour -— thence upon the coast and got a great quantity of 
oysters — thence to camps — dinner of beef steakes, corn bread 
and fried oysters. 

Read Byron’s poetry — read tactics — idle about for a long 
time — to the regiment — return to camps — supper of fried pork, 
beef steakes and slap jacks. This day has been fair and pleasant. 
O Patriae! Sleep 





Feb — Sunday — 14 — 1864 

Rise up very early in morning, assist in the preparation of break- 
fast of fried pork, slap jacks — beef steakes and corn bread. 

Read Byron’s poems for two hours. O fie! I am always read- 
ing poetry and I can never remember any of it. Now I have been 
all the morning, and I scarcely remember a line. Yes I re- 
member one stanza, where Byron so powerfully and so sublimely 
describes the wreck and ruin of the roman empire. 


“The Niobe of nations, there she stands, 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 
An empty urn within her withered hands, 
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Whose holy dust was scattered long ago. 

The Scipios’ tombs contain no ashes now, 

There very sepulchres lie tenantless of their heroic dwellers 
Dost thou flow, old Tyber, through a marble wilderness, 
Rise with thy yellow waves and mantle her distress.” 


Dinner of boiled beef and bread. 

Go about from one place to an other in much idleness. 

To the regiment — remain — for an hour — return to camps — 
do various duties about camps — write Miss K. C. Wilhite a letter 
— write a letter to my father in Hamilton County Texas. This is 
sunday and st Valentine’s day, a day to shoot love squibs and mis- 
siles — a day that cupid sports much with his bow and quiver. 

I have always indulged much in writing these little fo[o]lish 
tokens, but I am debarred this time. I have searche[d] over all 
the poetry I have and find nothing suitable. 

I love to pass some time in that way, am always glad to get 





such things. 

Help prepare supper of boiled beef and bread. 

Read the papers — no important news from the Yankees. I am 
tired of a life, so inactive. I would rather be going. 

To the regiment — remain three hours — thence to camps. 
This day has been fair and pleasant. I hope my actions on this 


‘ 


day will be looked upon “cum grano salis.” So now for sleep. 


Feb. Monday — 15 — 1864 

Sleep seven hours — up and help prepare breakfast of boiled beef 
and bread. 

Our rations are very scanty. The beeves that we eat here are so 
poor they can scarcely stand. It is an outrage that confederate 
soldiers should be compelled to live upon what we live upon. The 
citizens are made to pay a tenth of all they make, for the purpose 
of feeding the army. Where it all goes to, I cannot tell. None of 
it comes to this army. We have not drawn anything but poor beef 
in the way of meat since we have been in the state. There are deep 
rascality, scoundrelism and speculation, somewhere with regard to 
the matter of the tithes. I am certain that the tithes would feed 
the army for a short time. I am afraid our country will never 
prosper, when there [is] so much fraud and perfidy practiced upon 
the private soldier by the functionaries of the government. I am 
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the last one to mutinize or desert; but if there are any justifiable 
causes for such things, it is here in our army. 

A confederate soldier here, cannot buy his tobacco with his 
wages; and the government furnishes scarcely any clothes, and 
scanty rations, and those of an inferior quality. The confederate 
government is able to do better by her soldiers, if she would. Just 
such damned management will break up our country, will de- 
moralize and ruin our army. ‘The soldiers are true to their country 
and the country ought to be true to them. The country ought not 
to dote so much, and make so much, and so invidious a distinction 
between men and officers. The greater portion of the officers of 
this confederacy are, the most notable, of damnable pop squirts and 
coxcombs. If all will come out and fight, and feed the soldiers on 
what the country affords, we may be assured of peace in less than 
twelve months. If there is not a change in regard to the treat- 
ment of the soldiers of this confedracy, and every man liable to con- 
scription, except those whose employments are greatly promotive 
of the good of the country, does not come out and stand square up 
to the scratch, we are a conquered people. 


Read shakespeare for two hours — dinner of bread and boiled 
beef. 
Go out upon the coast and gather oysters — return to camps — 


supper of fried oysters fried beef steakes and corn bread. 

The day has been fair and pleasant. All quiet in camps, and so 
ends this miserable specimen of a diary. If ever any one should so 
profusely throw away time, as to read this diary, and should make 
light of it; I would say to him, that he was not asked to read it. I 
write these diaries in a great hurry, and for no one to read. 

To be a little egotistical in my remarks; if I were going to write 
a document, to interest any one, or for the public, I should write 
something quite different to this thing. I write these diaries for 
my own private benefit; for references to the times and places that 
I have been — how I spend my time — how I act — how I make 
money and spend it; thinking perhaps I may in my old age love to 
refer back to my early days and see how I passed my time. 

H. C. MEprorp 
Virginia Point on Galveston Bay 
Texas 
[End of Diary No. 46.] 
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Diary No. 48 

By H. C. Medford, citizen of Canton, Vanzandt County, Texas, 
now a private soldier in Lane’s Regiment of cavalry, on detached 
service, and doing duty at the city of Galveston Texas. 


March — Thursday — 10 — 1864 

Sleep, like death and time, is the conqueror of all, whom he puts 
his hands upon, for the time. He has wielded his wand of eben 
over me, most powerfully for a period of eight hours. 

Jocund day now stands tiptoe over the misty seas, and so [ stand 
tip toe, pulling on my coat — rolling my languid eyes strangely 
about, and yawning at almost every breath. Cold winds from the 
north this morning. Breakfast of beef and bread. Am on duty 
to day. 


Read the papers — nothing new of a strange character. No 
news from this front. Read the book of English snobs for two 
hours. 

Prominade over the city for a while — thence to camps — do 
various duties — dinner of fried bacon — fried beef — bread and 
molasses — to room read the book of snobs — to a lookout — see 
the blockade quietly upon the deep blue ocean — to camps — to 
room — tear up some old blankbooks which I have on hand and 


make this one. 

About in town for some time — thence to camps — supper of 
bread and molasses. 

Talk a long time with my fellow soldiers about politics, war and 
starvation. There are now one hundred and eighty families in this 
city, drawing rations from the goverment. Many seem to be on 
sufferance at that. Small children frequently come to our camps 
and beg for something to eat; and take away every scrap that we 
throw away. 

A portion of our division of the army is in full line of march 


‘6 We march from this place on Satur- 


for Alexandria Louisiana. 

“All the available Confederate troops in Texas were rushed toward 
Mansfield, La., to oppose the advance of General Banks. The advance 
guard under Colonel Waller left on February 15, 1864. “On the follow- 
ing day the Fifth Regiment marched, closely followed by the Fourth and 
Seventh Regiments. . . . The fatigues of this forced march to Mans- 
field were so usual in the experience of these brave men that little record 
has been left of the incidents of the journey.” (Wooten, A Comprehen- 
swe History of Texas, Il, 724.) See Francis R. Lubbock’s Sia Decades 
in Texas or Memories (1900), Ch. XXIX, for Governor Lubbock’s account 
of the march. 
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day next. This day has been cold and windy. All this island is 
now covered with green grass and the flowers of spring. The town 
clock tolls nine, so to room and fall into soft repose. 


Hic jacet in mollium somnium. 


March Friday — 11 — 1864 

Sleep eight hours — up at the dawn of day. I prepare breakfast 
for the mess, consisting of biscuits — fried bacon beefsteakes and 
molasses. 


My biscuits are nice. I can equal any woman in baking bis- 
cuits. I lack soda, which makes them hump their backs so hand- 
somely. Take a long promenade about the fortifications of this 
place. 

The city of Galveston is situated on Galveston Island, which is 
thirty miles in length stretching from N. E. to S. W., and from 
two to eight miles wide. The surface of the island is barren of 
timber and destitute of fresh water. Plenty of fine grass abounds. 

The city is situated upon the N. E. point of the Island, near 
the north boundary of which is a fine harbor for ships. There is 
only one channel, navigable that leads out to the main ocean. 

The sea all around elsewhere is shallow tide water, for two and 
three miles. The rail road, coming from Houston to this place 
is stretched across Galveston bay upon a bridge, which is two and 
a half miles long. The water all along is very shallow, except in 
the channel of the bay, where there is a tremendous architectural 
structure of a drawbridge, in order that small steamers and 
schooners may pass to and fro. 

This bridge is constructed upon cedar piles, driven into the 
earth under the water, and is two miles and a half in length. 

The city of Galveston in times of peace is one of the most 
beautiful places in the south. 

The streets are rather narrow, but so clean, and clear of all 
filth. 

Nature has remarkably adapted this soil to the production of 
evergreens, when planted. Oranges grow finely, and so the pine 
apple, but only in hothouses I believe. If I desired to live in a 
small city and in a healthy place, I know of no place in the 
South that I would prefer to this. If I have any notion of what 








m of Fortifications | 
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a fortification is, I would think this place well fortified.‘7 All 
of the beach fronting the Gulf of Mexico is one line of powerful 
breastworks, for a distance of three miles, which fully covers the 


city. 
Pellican island lies N. E. of this island, about three miles and 
a half distant — across the main channel of the bay, and con- 


tains about a hundred acres. This place is strongly fortified, 
with a fort — (1) Fort Pelican, and six heavy seige guns, well 
mounted and manned, which completely commands the channel. 
Fort Jackson is a strong fort — six heavy seige guns well mounted, 
command the channel and in front. Next Fort McGruder has 
five heavy seige guns, bearing upon any approach from the main 
ocean, and bearing to some extent upon the channel. Next fort 
South, two miles from Fort McGruder. A fine and strong fort. 
It is widely ditched on the outside, the bottom of the ditches 
floored with plank, which are thickly set with sharp iron spikes 
of about five inches in length. It makes ones flesh crawl to think 
of such a place. Here are five very good seige peices, bearing 
altogether upon any approach from the main ocean. 

All the breast works are heavy and cost immense amounts of 
labor. At Virginia Point there are heavy fortifications, and sev- 
eral seige pieces commanding the bay. At the drawbridge are 
two brass pieces, bearing along the channel. There are three or 
four small forts along the N. W. coast of the Island, with two 
and three pieces at every one. There are about three batteries of 
light artillery in the city. There are three gunboats here in the 
channel: The Diana, an old steamboat clad with cotton mounting 
two heavy guns, and one brass piece — the Bayou city mounting 
two heavy guns and one brass piece, and the Harriet Lane a 
beautiful gunboat, but which I have been aboard of.** I do not 
know how many guns. 

These are the defenses at Galveston so far as I know. If there 
be any more, I do not know where they are. 

It would certainly cost the Yankees much blood and treasure 


“General J. B. Magruder, C. S. A., upon being placed in command of 
the District of Texas late in 1862, had taken Galveston from the Federal 
forces, and fortified it. 

*The “Harriet Lane was captured from the Federals, January 1, 1863, 
by the Confederates under General Tom Green, using the Bayou City as 
flagship. The Diana was captured from the Federals in the Bayou Teche, 
March 28, 1863. (Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 706-11.) 
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to take this place. These fortifications have all been built since 
the recapture of the place. 

To camps — read law for one hour — high twelve. The divi- 
sion is moving for Louisiana as fast as possible. The division 
of the army to which I belong, consists of two brigades of Cav- 
alry, one commanded by Brig. Gen Green, the other by Brig. Gen 
Major. Greens Brigade consists of four regiments. Col Hard- 
man’s — Col. Bagby’s. — Col. MecNeil’s, Col. Waller’s; and 
Major’s; of Col. Chism’s, Col. Madison’s, Col Baylor’s and Col 
Lane’s.'® These regiments consists of from two to five hundred 
men able for duty. 

The regiment to which I belong consisted originally of about 
thirteen hundred men. Now only of about four hundred. Sick- 
ness, battle and desertion have cut many of them off. 

Dinner of beef steakes — corn bread — fried bacon & molasses. 
The two o’clock train arrives — go to the depot — see who comes 
— to the central wharf — go aboard of the Bark “Cavalo” — 
thence to camps. My friend Mooney and I go, on a pleasure 
walk, to the fortifications — see the blockading vessels — see a 
vessel sailing far out at sea, just can see the main mast — could 
see the whole vessel but for the rotundity of the ocean. 

Gods! What a gun! It is from the south battery towards 
the blockade. Ill go and see what it means. Ah! Shooting at a 
target only. Now she booms delightfully! I see the ball on the 
wing. How the elements mutter as it passes. Now it bursts. 


Whence to camps — read the laws of pleading. Go upon a 
lookout and view the motions of the Federal fleet — to quarters 
— supper of biscuits and molasses. 

Out to church — Methodist — hear a long sermon. The 


preacher is an orator and a scholar. I love to hear such a man. 
One can hear him without an effort. Crowded house. Calls 
mourners — many go up. 

A great many soldiers are professing religion and joining the 
churches. Our regiment is the most wicked of any I have ever 


’Brigadier-General (afterwards Major-General) Thomas Green (1814- 
1864), a Texas Revolutionary soldier; Brigadier-General James P-. 
Major (1833-77); Colonel W. P. Hardeman, Colonel Arthur P. Bagby, 
afterwards a brigadier-general; Colonel Harry C. McNeill, Colonel Edwin 
Waller; Colonel Isham Chisum, Colonel George T. Madison, Colonel 
George W. Baylor (who commanded Lane’s troops after Lane was wounded 
at Mansfield); and Colonel Walter P. Lane. 
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seen. If hell were disgorged of all its base contents, I think 
such another set could not be found. 

To camps — to room — read a few pages in the common law 
of England, and now find myself here in this spacious room doing 
this more than foolish scribbling. This day one year ago, I 
arrived at Canton from Arkansas, in very bad health. Since that 
time I have withstood such shocks of dreadful battle and hard 
times as I hope never to withstand again.” 

The only thing, which I have to boast of, is that I am in good 
health. 

This day has been fair and cool. The town time tolls eleven; 
and now for that sleep, which Don Quixote says covers a man all 
over like a cloak. 


March. Saturday — 12 — 1864 

Repose six hours — up to breakfast of beef steakes — bread 
fried bacon and molasses. To room — read the book of snobs 
for one hour — make a great quantity of envelops. 

I can surpass a yankee in making envelops — read the com- 
mon law of England — dinner of fried bacon — beef steakes — 
cornbread — fried eggs and molasses. Read a long article in the 
army regulations — out in town for awhile — to the telegraph 
office on business — meet friend Collier, and we go to the South 
Battery — search through all the fortifications — thence to the 
sea shore, which is only a few steps from the fort. Here is the 
lofty ocean, which has been the wreck of many a man, and many 
a fleet. 

Hail! thou inexhaustible source of wonder and contemplation. 
Ah! your mad waves chase one another down like the generations 


of men. 


“Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon watery plain 


*The 11th Texas Infantry, in which Medford was a lieutenant until 
June, 1862, was engaged in the Arkansas campaign in the summer of 
1862, and suffered from sickness. (See Blessington, op. cit., 44.) Ap- 
parently Medford was in bad health until his enlistment in Lane’s Regi- 
ment. lLane’s Regiment shared in the campaign in the Teche country, 
Louisiana, in the summer of 1863, to which fighting it seems Medford 
is referring here. 
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The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain, 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined and unknown.” 
“Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,— 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


With my hands and pockets full of sea shells I go to camps. 
Evening approaches — the gay sun makes a golden set. Yes, 
Phoebus, with his golden car and fiery steeds, glides majestically 
into the lap of the out spred ocean, or into his wigwam behind 
all the western waters. That is the sun down. And now comes 
that sable God Nox, with his soft and velvet car, whose radiating 
and muffled wheels reach from earth to heaven, eveloping all in 
darkness. Under this mantle the organ of sight is as nothing. 

Ah! sight; where art thou without light? 


News: — Gen. Sherman’s forces demoralised and scattered. 

Supper of fried bacon — bread — beef steakes and molasses. 
Now to the Methodist church — hear a sermon, but not an elo- 
quent one. I have not been edified — my mind has wandered 
and I have scarcely heard anything that has been said. To camps 
— to room — read the army regulations. 


Night before last, the ladies of Galveston saw fit to give Gen. 
McGruder** and other high officers of the army, a supper and a 
ball, or party. About the time the matter grew to its acme of 
joculary, about five hundred private soldiers, disturbed the fes- 
tivity, by approaching with arms, and two pieces of artillery, 
and preparing to raze the house to the ground, if the inmates did 
not disperse instanter. One regiment and a battallion were or- 
dered out to quash the mutiny. 

The soldiers told Gen MeGruder that it was no time for feast- 


ing fiddling and dancing — that they themselves were on suffer- 
ance — their families at home on sufferance and the country 


bleeding at every pore. 
McGruder made all kinds of promises: that they should have 
plenty to eat, and indeed promised every thing, if they would 


*“General John Bankhead Magruder, C. S. A. (1810-71). Governor 
Lubbock describes a similar ball at Galveston under happier circum- 
stances. (Lubbock’s Memoirs, 487.) 
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disperse. After a long parley, and after a failure to put the riot 
down, all parties apparently dispersed; but at a late hour in the 
night McGruder rallied his men and women and had the party. 
McGruder had a man arrested, the other day, for speaking to him 
on the street — had him put in prison, for innocently saying 
“how are you, Gen. McGruder.” This day has been fair and 
pleasant. Not a cloud has disturbed they serenity and tranquility 
of the heavens, during all the day. I pay the laundress two dol- 
lars for my washing. I make a very good port folio out of the 
binding of and old blankbook. My day’s work is done. I have 
not spent the day as well as I might have. I'll do better tomor- 
row. I am nearly out of money — have only ten dollars. 

Now the bell tolls ten. I see Morpheus, now, beckoning me 
to my pallet. Ill now have desert of dreams about home, peace 
and the sweet society of friends, “benigne numene.” 


March Sunday — 13 — 1864 

Sleep seven hours — open my eyes and doubt of day. Yes it 
is near day. I hear the cock that is the trumpet of the early 
morning, which, with his lofty and shrill sounding throat, awakes 
the God of day. Ah! I love to hear this domestic bird of the 
dawn sing. 

Up and prepare breakfast for the mess, consisting of beef 
steakes — fried bacon — biscuits and molasses — read and finish 
the book of snobs — write my friend Miss Ella Loftin a letter — 
promenade over town until high twelve — to camps — dinner of 
beef steakes, bread, fried bacon and molasses. To room — read 
the papers — find nothing of interest — the evening train ar- 
rives — to the depot to see who comes — meet my friends Col- 
lier, Towles & Harisson of Vanzandt county.** We all go to a 
room, and talk for two hours — thence to the Catholic Church — 
witness the ceremonies of that sect. 

They have fine music, both vocal and instrumental — a fine 
church too, with many a picture, and guady painted glass. Oh! 
here is a beautiful woman on my right and near me. She looks 
sorrowful. I almost persu[a]de myself that I feel sorry too. 
Look at that sylphlike hand upon her ivory cheek. Oh that I 

“John O. Collier and James M. Harrison, previously mentioned; and 


probably Captain Thomas Jefferson Towles, Co. G, Third Texas Cavalry. 
(Manning, Something of Van Zandt County, 136-7.) 
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were a glove upon that hand, I’d touch that cheek. Bosh! Ill 


think no more of this. Ceremonies over — I go thence to the 
Episcopalian church — exercises partly over. 


Here is a large collection of people. Music so thrilling. Oh 
how I do love to hear the harmony of a lady’s voice and with 
the tones of instrumental music; bursting forth in all the silver 
flood of the female voice, and then fading away as it were into 
the urchinlike tones of a child. Oh! it is so heavenly, so holy, 
so divine, so angelic, oh! so sweet. Hear a portion of the ser- 
mon — thence to camps, when it is night. 

Supper of bread and molasses. After various confabulations 
about different and diverse of things, I go to the methodist church 
— hear a sermon, but a very sorry affair it is. Thence upon the 
strand — thence up the strand half a mile — thence to camps, 
when it is nine O’clock. 

This day has been cloudy and blustery. Oh! I have been so 
idle today. I thought to have read much to day. 

I have been to church three times, and don’t know as I am 
benefited much. To see so many different forms, and manners 
of worshiping the same God, is only enough to increase my 
skepticism. But now to my pallet where I must soon be en- 
shrouded by the mantle of sleep. Carpe diem. 


March. Monday — 14 — 1864 

Repose eight house — up to breakfast of flapjacks — fried 
bacon, beef steakes and molasses. 

We have marching orders this morning — destination, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. We pack up all our baggage — go to the 
depot, and wait an hour, when we get all our things and our- 
selves upon the cars — set forward towards Houston. It rains 
or mists rather — cold stiff north wind. Now we are flying at 
rapid rate. 

This is the second time during this war, that I have bidden 
farewell to Galveston, the mistress and mart of Texas. I am 
loth to leave it. I always loved the beauty and grandeur of this 


isle. 

Now we are upon the bay. 

The elements of water and wind are in a rage. I look back 
the Island and city; yet from out the blue wave I see her struc- 
tures rise — now a dot — now gone. Farewell. If the Yankees 
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come, turn thy bristling cannon to them — spit venom and deal 
destruction to them. 

Thence through a wide and tabular extension of prairies. How 
green the grass. The leaves on the sparsely trees are out also. 
Here are many ladies on seats near me, but all strange to me. I 
am not licensed to speak to them. Take a luncheon with Gen. 
Major for dinner. Thence to Harrisburge — tarry a few minutes 
— thence to the city of Houston at 3 P. M. 

Now lay to and assist in getting our waggons and baggage 
from the train. This done, I go to the post office and mail a 
letter — thence through the city, and one mile west, where we 
camp. 

Supper of fried bacon — beef steakes — bread and molasses. 

I go to Mr. Griffin’s — an acquaintance — have a good and a 
social time with my lady acquaintances there — return to camps. 
This day has been cold — windy — cloudy and rainy — very dis- 
agreeable day to be sure. 

Don’t feel as well as common tonight. Now eleven of clock 
at night — to bed on a pallet in the open woods. Sic ego cedo deo. 


March Tuesday — 15 — 1864 

Sleep six hours — up and prepare breakfast consisting of bis- 
euits, fried bacon, and molasses. 

Make a requisition for provision and go to the Commissary’s 
office — draw the rations — thence to camps — dinner of bread 
— fried bacon and molasses — thence to the city on business for 
the company — matters attended I return to camps — lie down 
and take a nap of sleep — supper of bread, beer and molasses — 
thence to the city — go to the Fannin house, a hotel — remain 
there two — return to camps, when it is nine o’clock. This day 
has been cold cloudy and windy. I have not enjoyed life today. 
So to bed upon the cold earth. Cor summum via una. 


March — Wednesday — 16 — 1864 

Sleep eight hours — up and go to the beef market — draw beef — 
return — breakfast of beef steakes — fried bacon, molasses and 
corn bread — twist and hunch around a smoky fire for two hours, 
trying to warm and can’t — thence to the city— to the depot — 
meet my friend Dr. Collins of Athens whom I am glad to see — 
thence to the wharf. Here is a boat being unladen, with ordi- 
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nary stores from England. These stores are put up in crates, 
and next to the crate box is a tier of queens ware. This is done 
of course, because ordinance stores from England to the Confed- 
eracy, are contraband of war. Thence to different places in the 
city — thence to camps — dinner of beef steakes, corn bread, 
beer, and molasses. 

Read the papers. How cold it is for the time of year in this 
latitude. It is now the warmest portion of the day, 3 P. M. and 
I am sitting here in the woods near Houston, doing this little 
writing, and the weather is so intensely cold, I can scarcely write 
a legible hand. My fingers are almost numb. Old Notus comes 
the nigh way and without mercy to a poorly clad soldier. Read 
the papers — no news of interest. Read the papers — exercise 
in getting up a lot of wood — thence to the depot — meet my 
regiment on the march — they camp near this. Regiment in 
fine health and in good condition. Thence to the city — prom- 
enade in different directions — to the wharf — thence to the 
camps — supper of beef steakes — bread and molasses. Many 
of the regiment came over to see us. 

The day is passed and nearly gone — the evening shades have 
come. This day has been cold, windy and disagreeable. I have 
been very industrious today, but it has all been to no point. I 
have done but little good, today, for my God, country, anybody 
or myself. Make up my blankets, and get thereon for sleep. 

Now I'll dispell all thoughts of past, present, or future, and 
sleep sweetly. Currente calamo. 


March — Thursday — 17 — 1864 

Sleep eight hours — up — prepare breakfast of beef steakes, fried 
bacon, bread and molasses. ‘There has fallen a sharp and heavy 
frost last night. This is hard on vegetation and fruit. I go 
thence to the regiment — remain an hour — thence to camps — 
read in the army regulations. No news today. 

I hate the monotony of such a life as this. I would rather 
skirmish with Yankees, than lie in camps in so much inactivity. 
Oh! that the dreadful war were over; then I could lead the kind 
of life that suits me best. How I would love to be among my 
native hills on this beautiful day of spring, sporting with my 
gun among the wild animals of the forest. 

Read two hours in the army regulations — prepare dinner of 





ky. 


‘ere 
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boiled beef bread and molasses — read for two hours in tactics 
and the army regulations — thence to the city — about from 
place to place — to a grocery store and buy five dollars worth of 
smoking tobacco, which is not more than a handfull. 

Now for smoking. I have not smoked any for a long time. 
All the cavalry forces in this region of the country, are now in 
full march for Louisiana. 

Thence to camps — read the papers. Sherman’s army is said 
to be at Sim’s Port at the mouth of the red River. 25000 Yankees 
crossing at Berwick’s bay. If this news be true, there will soon 
be heavy fighting. We are able to meet them with 20,000 men. 
Supper of boiled beef, bread and molasses. Thence to Terrell’s 
regiment**— see many of my friends and acquaintances. Re- 
main two hours — return to camps. This day has been cool and 
fair. I have passed the day off very well. I have not been idle 
to day. I have read and reflected much, and done all the cook- 
ing today. Spread down my blankets before the fire and lie 
down. As [I lie here upon the ground I am gazing, with much pleas- 
ure, upon pale Cynthia, the lofty queen of night, who is now in 
the zenith of the heavens, and pours light in silver floods, upon 
every object. O! Pulcherema Luna! 


March — Friday — 18 — 1864 


Sleep seven hours — rise up at early dawn — go to the market 
— get some beef — return to camps — read Byron’s Childe 
Harold. Breakfast of beef steakes — corn bread — fried bacon 


& molasses. Read Byron’s Childe Harolde. 

What a beautiful morning this is! How the birds sing both 
domestic and wild. The belligerent roosters crow and strut at 
nearly every breath. Yes, and the trees are beginning to be 
mantled with so beautiful a green; and the surface of the not 
long since bleak earth, begginning to be so beautifully lawned 
over with soft green grass; and the smiling Flora too has done 
her part among the flowers, a many a one of which is waiving 
and nodding gracefully to me, here as I write. 

And just before me, stands a noble looking specimen of that 
well known shrub, called botanically and technically, the “Canis 
lignum.” The goddess Flora has most beautifully blown it over 


*Colonel A. W. Terrell, 34th (Terrell’s) Texas Cavalry. Later United 
States Minister to Turkey, 1892-96. 
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with a ghostlike mantle, with which the pleasant zephyrs so magi- 
cally dally; and whose emblem I do not know, but it seems that 
it ought to be the emblem of purity and virtue. 

And here stands on my right, a gigantic specimen of the genus 
“abum quercus” upon whose rude trunk, in spiral process, clamber 
many a snurly vine, by which nearly every branch is traced and 
hunted to its uttermost extremity. And on all sides are the 
slender and graceful specimens of the genus “pinus”, gracefully 
bending their tall forms to the soft breezes, and whose sky-touch- 
ing summits, sing and mock at the dwarfishness of the other 
growth around. 

There the “ferrum lignum,” groteskly looking, with many a 
knee and joint, whose silver leaflets so beautifully tremble and 
sport at the passing winds. But enough of botany, unless I knew 
more of it. Although I am not learned in it, I love the botanic 
world; especially at this season; when it is newly coming into 
life, where the fern, flowers and ivy creep, fantastically tangled ; 
and the green hills are clothed with early blossoms like they are 
now; and through the grass the quick eyed lizzard rustles, and 
the aereal songsters sing welcome all around us; and oh! the 
flowers so fresh in hue, and many in their classes, implore the 
pausing step, and with their variegated colors, dance in the soft 
breeze in fairy mass; the sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
kissed by the breath of heaven, seems colored by the azure arch 


above. 
Thence to the depot, where I remain an hour — thence to 
camps — read Byron’s Childe Harold — dinner of boiled beef — 
I 


bread and slapjacks — read Byron’s Childe Harold. 
Write a letter to my friend, Miss M. O. Alexander of Canton. 


The evening trains arrive — thence to the depot, to see who comes 
and goes — thence to the city — mail a letter — promenade vari- 
ously — thence to camps — read Byron’s Childe Harold. 


Supper of boiled beef, fried bacon, slap jacks and corn bread. 
Lie around the fire and talk with my fellow soldiers until ten 
o’clock. 

News: Alexandria taken by the Yankees.** I suppose there is 
no doubt of it. This day has been fair and remarkable pleasant. 


“Alexandria was taken by General A, J. Smith, of Sherman’s army on 
March 10, 1864. 
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I have done about as well as I could under ths circumstances. 
The city bell has already sounded ten. So down upon my blankets 
and sleep so softly, so sweetly. 


March — Saturday — 19 — 1864 

Sleep six hours — up before day — prepare breakfast of bis- 
cuits — beef steakes, fried bacon &c. Read Byron’s Childe 
Harold, finishing the same — read Shakespeare for three hours — 
prepare dinner of beef steakes — fried bacon and biscuits. Read 
Shakespeare read the papers. 

News: very cheering on the other side of the river. That Alex- 





andria is taken is contradicted. 


To Houston — take up a provision return — have it approved 
by the proper officers — thence to camps — thence to the city 
again and draw the rations — to camps — read Shakespeare. — 


prepare supper of bread and meal coffee. 
At nine lie down for sleep. This day has been warm, sultry 
and cloudy. 


March — Sunday — 20 — 1864 
Sleep four hours — up early — write a letter to my lady friend, 
Miss Ella Loftin. Breakfast of fried bacon beef steakes and corn 
bread. 

Our orderly Sergeant is very ill. Poor fellow, he is here in 
camps where there is but little comfort. 

Read Shakespeare — play of the Moor of Venice. Last evening 
I was excessively gleeful, but now how loansome I do feel. How 
discontent. Oh! how I do desire an amicable settlement of this 
war question, that I may once more return to the bosom of my 
my giddy youth, I 


noble friends and relatives. In the days of 
would shun good company to read books, and dwelt much upon 
the maxim of “Numquam minus solus, quancum solus.” But let 
me escape this war alive, and Ill see what virtue and happiness 
there are in a life more social than I have ever led heretofore. 
Well I’ll go to church and work out my salvation before the Lord 
with fear and trembling. 

So thence with little arrangement of toilet, for that is small 
with me. Hear some heavenly music — then the sermon, an 
eloquent sermon too. ‘The parson raises a subscription, for the 
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purpose of creating and paying chaplains in the army. Some 
men pay as high as five hundred dollars. 

This shows how consummately stupid, and perfidious men in 
these days are. Not that men should be without the exposition 
of the scriptures; but first that they should be clothed and fed; 
and that their families at home, some of whom are oa sufference, 
should be attended to. This fund is to pay men to preach to the 
soldiers; many of whom are fops and coxcombs. 

Thence to the post office and mail a letter — thence to camps. 

Dinner of beef steakes — corn bread and beer — read Othello, 
finishing the same. This play, the Moor of Venice, is one of the 
most moving pieces in Shakspeare. O! I feel so lonely this 
evening, but I’ll cheer up. Contentment is the most opulent of 
all riches. Wealth without it is as poor as winter. I'll read, 
I'll meditate, philosophise. The evening grows to waste — the 
day far spent, and night spreads its sable wings upon all the 
lovliness of nature. Supper of bread alone. Thence to church — 
hear an eloquent sermon preached — excellent singing and music 
— return to camps, when it is ten. This day has been warm — 
cloudy — gloomy, occasionally sprinkling rain. 

I have passed the day off very well. I have not been idle a 
moment today, except ten minutes or so that I lost smoking a 
pipe. 

News, confirmed that Alexandria is taken, our army retreating 
before the enemy. “The lamp of the wicked shall be put out,” 
so it is with me, but it should not be so if I had any more candle, 
but it is out, and [’ll to my bunk. The bell tolls eleven. 


March — Monday — 21 — 1864 
Sleep four hours — up early — prepare breakfast of beefsteakes — 
fried bacon and corn bread. We have orders to move. So we 


pack up — go to the depot of the central road, and there await 
the train. I go to the city — buy four pounds of bacon for which 
I pay eight dollars — to a grog shop and take a glass of whiskey, 


with a friend for which I pay six dollars. High price for two 
drinks of whiskey. Thence to the depot. The day is a desperate 
one for the time of year. Wind cold from the north, with rain 
and sleet. At eleven, we put out, with only a moderate speed, 
thence over a country of prairies — to Cypress city — halt a few 
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minutes — onward again — thence into Austin County — to 
Hockly — halt a few minutes — thence to Hemstead in Austin 


County. We leave the train and march two miles and camp on 
a beautiful branch. Here is fresh water flowing along a descent, 
the first I have seen in a long time. How I love to see a clear 
babbling brook — a branch like this, smiling serenely at all who 
behold it. Its ripples and its sands remind me so much of the 
native branches of my childhood. Supper of hard bread and 
boiled ham. We have passed over a space of sixty miles today. 
Lt Martin,”> the commander of the detachment to which I be- 
long, has returned from home after an absence of over a month. 

Nine of clock, and I lie down for sleep. 
March — Tuesday — 22 — 1864 

Sleep seven hours — up to a breakfast of hard bread, corn 
bread, beef steakes, fried bacon &. 

Here we take our horses. I saddle my horses, and take a 


pleasure ride,— return to camps — read an article in the army 
regulations — read two lessons in infantry tactics — lounge 
around — dinner of hard bread and boiled pork. Read the 
papers — have orders to move forward — thence six miles over a 
timbered country, and some settlements — pitch tents on an ele- 


vated post oak flat, a beautiful eminence, and remarkably well 
adapted to camping purposes. 

Help prepare supper of beef steakes, fried bacon, corn bread 
and hard bread. This day has been, in the first part cool and 
cloudy— latter part , fair and cool. 

News, that, eighteen thousand Federals have come up Red River, 
as far as Alexandria, commanded by General Sherman, and 
twenty five thousand are coming from out Berwick’s Bay, and up 
the Teche. General Smith?* is throwing a heavy force against 
the army. All the forces in southern, and Southwestern Texas, 
are now in full march to meet the enemy, as soon as possible. I 
predict hard fighting in May and June, and perhaps earlier. If 
we can only have enough of forces and a good general we will 

*17, §. Adjutant General’s Office to Rebecca W. Smith, May 10, 1930: 
“One E. Q. Martin, Co. F, 3rd Texas Cav., C. S. A., enlisted June 3, — 
(1861), in Kaufman Co. (also shown Dallas), Texas. Rank: Ist Ser- 
geant. Appointed 2nd Lieutenant June 13, 1861.” 


*General E. Kirby Smith (1824-93), C. S. A., Commander of the 
Trans-Mississippi Department in 1864. 
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beat them. We must have thirty thousand men. At 9, spread 
down our blankets upon the ground and slumber. 


March — Wednesday — 24 — 1864 

Rise up early — help prepare breakfast of beef steakes — 
fried bacon — corn bread and hard bread. Pack up and set out 
upon the march — thence into the rich county of Grimes — 
thence into Montgomery county — alight at the residence of a 
citizen and take dinner of corn bread, meal coffee, fried ham, 
fried eggs, sausages and hominy. This is the first time I have 
set down to a table and eaten with a knife and a fork, since I 
have been in the state of Texas as a soldier. The last time that 
I ate at a house and at a table was in Louisiana on Berwicks Bay. 

Lt. E. Q. Martin foots the bill for our dinners, at two dollars 
a head, and we set out on our way rejoicing and giving thanks 
to the Lord. 

Thence through a country of timber to Montgomery, in the 
suburbs of which we camp. This is my first visit to the Mont- 
gomery of Texas. It is a very small town. 


Public buildings — an academy — church — Court house and 
jail; and these of very ordinary qualities. The war has dried 
the little place up: — not a door open in it. 


Help prepare supper of beef steakes, cornbread and fried bacon. 
We have marched over a space of about twenty-eight miles to- 
day. This day has been windy — cool and cloudy. Retire at 9. 


March — Thursday — 24 — 1864. 


Sleep five hours — am aroused in the wain of night by the 
falling of rain. We have not our tent up — all up in a bustle 
and put the tent up — the cold rain pours — no ditch around — 
it is in a low place — the flood comes into the tent — runs 
under us — we get up — pack up tricks. 

It is day — no breakfast, except a cupt of hot coffee. It 
rains so we can’t cook. We set out upon the march. Still it 
rains — still we travel. Rain ceases. March through a rich 
portion of country — well timbered. Thence through Montgom- 


ery county and into Walker. From what I have seen of Mont- 
gomery, it is one among the finest counties in this state. It has a 
varied soil, and exceedingly fertile. The soil is generally dark, 


and not so highly stocked with the property silica, or sand — 
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timbered well with a variety of timber, such as oaks of the dif- 


ferent kinds — pine mixed with it — hickory — ash — cedar — 
elm — hackberry — sweet gum — lin et caetera. All the pine 


land is exceedingly rich, which is not very common. All the 
country smartly undulating, which adds much to its interest: — 
for the soil is of so tenacious a nature, that it will not be carried 
of by the flood, whereby it admirably drains itself, and gives 
romance to the picturesque scenery of the country; and then its 
nearness to market adds so very much to its value. Thence to 


Danville — a hamlet of a place. I am detailed to load some 
corn — half hour fatigue duty, and away we march. 


After having travelled over a space of twenty miles we camp 
upon a small elevation of land in a little creek swamp, a beauti- 
ful place for camping. Help prepare supper of beef steakes — 
fried bacon — hard bread and corn bread. 

Plenty of pine knots here. I make a light of some, and read 
an hour in the Shaksperian play of King Lear. Clouds blow up 
from the west and it rains — tent down again — did not think 
it would rain tonight — set up the tent — spread blankets and 
get therein. This day has been very disagreeable. To sleep. 


March — Friday — 25 — 1864 

Rise up early in the morning — help prepare breakfast of beef 
steakes, fried bacon — hard bread and cornbread — set forward 
on the march thence to Waverly, a small settlement village. It 
seems that the people have congregated and built there, more for 
the sake of society than that of business. 

Thence through Walker county, and into Rusk. The portion of 
Walker county which I have travelled through, the southern por- 
tion, is low, sandy, well timbered and watered, and not thickly 
settled. 

Thence to Cold Springs in Polk county, a village and some 
noted springs. ‘This place is anything but sightly — immense 
quantities of sand, and sand hills. We camp in a low ground near 
the spring, in the sand. I prepare supper of beef steakes — fried 
bacon — hard bread and corn bread. Oh! I forget to make a 
note of my dinner today. 

Lt. Martin and I went off the road and called at a farmer’s 
house and partook of a good dinner of milk, coffee, boiled and 
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raw sallads, boiled ham, boiled side, onions, venison hash, fried 
ham, fried side, boiled peas, corn bread, honey in the comb, ete. 
I have not eaten so much at once in all my life that I recollect. 
Lt. Martin foots the bill at two dollars apeace. 

He is a clever fellow, has plenty of money and loves to spend 
it among his friends. We take seats and rest awhile. 

The old gentleman has six sons in the army. There were 
three very large and handsome looking young ladies there. We 
did not talk with them, but I ogled them with some of my softest 
glances. 

Mr. Mosely, my clever messmate and I go up and call on Dr. 
Mosely — remain half an hour — to camps — arrange my pallet 
upon the sand. This day has been clear and very cool for the 
time of year. I have done all the good I possibly could today 
and the least harm, except swearing. That foul practice is grow- 
ing upon me very fast here in the army. I must quit it. Now, 
Blessed is the man that invented sleep, for it covers a man all 
over like a cloak. Don Quixote. 


(Continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF A TRIP THROUGH TEXAS AND NORTH- 
ERN MEXICO IN 1846-1847 


aI 
WittrAmM A, McCLINTOCK 


Gov. Hospital, San Antonio, 1st October. 


I have been very sick, but am much better today, and still better 
tonight. While at Memphis, I did not believe there could be any- 
where else, so much ignorance, carelessness, and mismanagement 
in an hospital as was there, But this surpasses it in those respects, 
with the addition, of the most damnable unfeeling inhumanity 
that ever disgraced the officers, Surgeons, and souldiers, of any 
civilized country. But I will not horrify your feelings with detail 
of suffering and neglect which if told, would scarce be believed by 
those who have not been an eye witness. These scenes, | have the 
opportunity to fly from, and save my feelings many a painful trial, 
but humanity, (of which I yet have a little remaining) forbids — 
by remaining, | may alleviate and soothe the sufferings of some 
poor wretch. The two Overleys reached here today, both very 
sick. I had to get up and walk a mile to report them, and make 
provision for their horses. I then learned that my Reg, has left 
Lavaca, and is now on its march to join Gen. Taylor at Camargo. 
When and where I will be able to join it, I know not. I have 
thought of trying to get some situation in the forage, commis- 
sariat or some other department, that would be at once, more proffit- 
able and less onerous than my present situation. I have no ideé 
how this will sueceede; for I’m here an entire stranger, without 
friends, influence, or money. This I believe: that I have capacity 
not below mediocrity. I know, I have made friends of all whose 
friendship and interest I wished, and farther, I have become less 
proud and more politic; without, as I flatter myself, sacrifising in 
any instance my independance. I yesterday, received a letter from 
Pa and Robert jointly, also one from Uncle Easton, commenced 
in Harrison, and finished and mailed at Henderson. His con- 
tained some news that surprised me a little at first, but I soon con- 
cluded it was all a hoax. 

The destination of my Reg. is Montera [Monterrey], and not 
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Chihuahua. It will be under the command of “old Rough and 
ready” and not of Wool. This will meet with the general aproba- 
tion of the Reg’t. The remainder of the Ist Reg. Illinois infantry, 
leave for Parcelia | Presidio?] on the Rio Grand tomorrow. The 
2d follows in about ten days. I may go with the 2nd and some 
oportunity will offer for my joining Taylor which I greatly prefer 
to being under Wools command. 

Sabbath Morning, 4th Oct. I have just returned from attend- 
ing mass at the chapel of this town. I did not remain untill the 
end of the service, for I’m yet very weak, and exposure in the sun 
in my condition is very deleterious, — has in some few instances 
proved fatal. With care, I will in a few days be well. I had this 
morning a better opportunity of seeing and observing the inhabi- 
tants of this town, than on any former occasion. The females, 
(they ever deserve to be first mentioned) generally speaking, can 
lay but little claim to the appelation of pretty, much less handsome, 
at least according to my taste, and standard. I am an admirer of 
the brunett yet never fancied very deep colours. They are full as 
dark, except [a] few of pure Castillian descent, as are the northern 
Indians of this Continent. The features and expression of coun- 
tenance, in many instances, particularly among the females of the 
lower class, are unmistakable evidences of their Indian origin. 
But few have intellectual countenances. Their stature is gener- 
ally below that of a medium in the northern and middle States, the 
form symmetrical and well proportioned, hands and feet very small 
—its full development in many approaching the voluptuious, the 
temperament more vital than intellectual, the hair in most instances 
very black smooth and glossy. A few are seen with gray or hazle 
eyes, and auburn hair, but in these instances, I suppose a mixture 
of American and north of Europe blood, their eyes are generally 
very black and brilliant. The dress is purely American in style and 
material, some times rich and costly, but always plain and simple, 
white being the color most worn by both sexes. the only thing 
that strikes a stranger as being peculiar in their costume, is their 
never wearing a bonnet, or any other head dress, in stead of which, 
when they go abroad a shawl is thrown over the head, and drawn 
across the bosom where it is confined or held in the left hand con- 
cealing the neck, bosom and shoulders, although altogether they are 


more pleasing than prepossessing, if, such a distinction between 
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terms so analogous may be allowed. The first class are seldom 
seen in public, except at church. I have seen two or three of cas- 
tillian extraction, who would be considdered handsome in any circle 
of society, they are generally tall, in form, and shape, yet of faulty 
proportions, features inclining to aqueline or Grecian, generally the 
latter, complection a rich brunette. In dress, plainness, richness, 
and tast{e] are admirably blended. The men mostly at this sea- 
son dress in white, a crimson silk sash about the waist superceed 
the use of suspenders. A linnen roundabout and sugar lofe hat 
complete their entire dress. when the weather is cool which is the 
case every few days, they throw a Mexican blanket of rich and vari- 
gated colors over the shoulders. These blankets are worth from 
fifty to seventy five dollars. The men are generally tall, very lean 
and spare, displaying in the tout ensemble, more grace and activity 
than strength. A great number of very old persons are to be seen 
here. Many have withered away untill they are literally living 
mummies. I have spoken at some length of the Mexican inhabi- 
tants of this place. A few words in relation to those who consti- 
tute the remainder may not be here out of place. There has been 
at different times since last fall, in the agregate not less than ten 
thousand troops encamped in and near the town. Many of these 
are regulars, who have come from posts in the west and south west. 
They have brought with them, many at least, their wives and fami- 
lies. These women are generally half breed Cherokee and Choe- 
taw Indians. You can better imagine than I describe, (not having 
any acquaintance with them) the effects their origin, the circum- 
stances with which they have been surrounded, their only associates 
being a lewd wreckless and abandoned soldiery of the lowest order, 
would produce on their natures. 

Fights, quarrels, and riots are daily, or nightly occurrances in 
the quarter they occupy. There are a few of the lower class of 
Germans, generally employ’d as hostlers, cooks, waiters, etc. A 
number of citizens of different states who have come here in per- 
suit of wealth, and engaged in different branches of mechanical, 
or mercantile business. 

Last, but not least, comes the gamblers: these in infinite variety, 
and I had almost said numbers, have infested the town for some 
months past. But as Willis Gaylord Clark said of our gran- 
mother’s waists, “They are grown small by degrees, and beautiffly 
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less!” Day and night, with unremitting zeal and application they 
ply their infamous trade. You may see on the square, no less than 
20 tables of a night, surrounded by crowds of infatuated votaries. 
Here in this corner the poor private draws a scanty purse, and ven- 
tures his hard earned dimes on a turn of the wheel at Rowlette, or 
a throw of the dice. In that, the officer, private, and swarthy Mex- 
ican are crowded in one dense mass. There, tens, fifties, and hun- 
dreds change hands in less time than I’m writing it. That is the 
fascinating game of Monte — the Mexican men, women, and chil- 
dren are most devotedly attached to this game. Indeed their pas- 
sion for gaming is only equaled by that of the Indians. Around 
that table yonder, you may observe a group of genteel well dressed 
gentlemen (in appearance) and officers. There hundreds and thou- 
sands are lost and won with a grave nonchalance that would do 
credit to a Turk, — that is the genteel game farro. As a proof of 
the important estimate in which this branch of trade is here held, 
a gambling house of two rooms, not fifteen feet square each, without 
windows, or furniture and part of the roof fallen in, rents for two 
hundred dollars per month! I yesterday saw, (and the like may 
be seen on any Sabbath) many Mexicans leave chapel even before 
mass was concluded, and repair to the gaming table; where they 
spent the remainder of the day, and perhaps the whole night. The 
Mexicans are very indolent: labour with them, is a dernier ressort. 
The few who are industrious and managin| g] soon become wealthy. 

Approaching San Antonio from the north, or west, the first ob- 
ject that strikes your attention is the ruins of the Castle of Alamo. 
It stands at the north-east corner of the town about 200 yds from 
the river. It was originally built or rather commenced some time 
in the latter part of the 17th century. Since which time, it has 
received several additions, but the stile of architecture is much the 
same as the original they are only discoverable from their being 
in a better state of preservation. It was orriginally built, as a de- 
fence against the Indians. More recently, improved and fortified 
by the different partys and factions, into whose hands it has from 
time to time fallen. During the numberless Revolutions that have 
torn and distracted this unhappy country for near half a century. 
Since the breaking out of the Texas revolution, it has been the 


principal scene of military operations of both governments. It 
was twice taken by the Texans, and as often retaken by the Mex- 
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icans. In 736, it was reduced to a heap of ruins, by the latter, 
before they succeeded in recapturing it; and the brave handful of 
patriots, its defenders. The names and heroism of this brave band, 
has render’d it immortal. Several large breaches were made in the 
wall, numberless marks of cannon shot are yet visible. After tak- 
ing it, the Mexicans attempted to blow it up with gun-powder. The 
whole of the roof then remaining was destroyed with the exception 
of two small cells or cloisters, one on either side of the principal 
entrance. The roof was supported by arches of stone, 30 feet high, 
above, filled to the level with the center of the arch, with earth and 
stones. The whole covered with a cement of lime and gravel. 
Above this, the wall four feet in thickness formed a parapet breast 
high. The roof and part of the wall, falling in buried the pave- 
ment and bodies of many of the dead, ten feet deep in rubbish and 
ruins. This portion of the castle is in better state of preservation 
than any other, being much stronger and of more recent construc- 
tion than the remainder. I send you a pencil sketch of its western 
front. I claim no merit for it, except that I believe the propor- 
tions are correctly drawn. I had not, nor could [ get any other 
implements than a cedar pencil, and it not a good one. In order 
to send it by mail, I was compelled to take it so small, I found it 
impossible to coppy the carving and embellishments with the exact- 
ness and effect [ could wish. By shading with mezzo-tinto these 
portions I have attempted with the pencil, it may be very much 
improved. Had I materials and implements, I would take others 
and | flatter myself better ones. The Castle is an irregular paral- 
lelogram built of large blocks of soft limestone finely cemented 
together. A wall formerly enclosed the fortress, court-yard, offices 
ete containing an area of about one acre of ground, this wall 
has the appearance of having been in a state of utter ruin for a 
long time past: and is only disernable from the heap of rubbish 
elevated a few feet above the surrounding plain. To the left of 
the main building is a long gallery or wing, this has been a place 
of great strength, below it is divided into a number of low rooms 
or cells with arched ceilings, the roof capable of supporting a bat- 
tery of 20 heavy peices of ordinance. One of these rooms is shown 
as the place where Travis, Bowie, and Crocket fell. The dark 
stain of blood, is yet upon the walls. In these dark characters is 
preserved the chronicle of their heroic deeds. The monuments of 
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their dark doom. As a tribute of respect and admiration of their 
bravery, the Mexicans buried these three, with a few of their own 
officers within the fortress; but, the precise spot I have been un- 
able to assertain. The remainder of the patriots, with their own 
common soldiery, who were slain, amounting to 1500 were burned 
in a heap without the fortress. The place is marked by a heap of 
black and mouldering earth, covered with a rank and noxious 
growth of weeds. 

The town of San Antonio is situated on the river of the same 
name, about four miles from its source, and 150 from the gulf. It 
stands in the midst [of] a large and fertail plain, surrounded by 
low hill, water’d by many beautiful little streams, but almost des- 
titute of timber. The river is of purest limped water, equal in 
beauty to any I’ve seen and superiror in size to any of the same 
class in Texas. Like the San Marcus, Blancho, Comal, ete it is 
supplied by springs, equal, if it does not surpass any of those above 
named in the facility with which its waters may be applied to manu- 
factures. The town and valy of San Antonio is said to have con- 
tained at one time 1500 inhabitants. It does not now contain more 
than 800 or 1000. During the Texan revolution many of the 
wealth[iJer class removed to Mexico. Many have been killed. 
The town has been the theater of more than fifty battles. The 
military squares, of which there are two, have been heaped with 
the slain. The houses that surround the square, and the church, 
which occupies the center are perforated by hundreds of musket 
and cannon shot. The latter only can produce any other effect than 
merely knocking off the stucco: for each house, is in its self a 
fortress. One story high, the walls of stone three feet thick,—Roof 
flat of stone or cement or rather both. The wall is raised as a 
parapet three or four feet above the roof. Upon the top of these 
houses, beligerent partys took their posts— upon these they fought. 
I have been told by citizens here that they had seen the blood run 
from these roofs in streams as large as a mans arm. But few of 


the houses, have windows, and those defended by a strong iron 
grate. I’ve seen the bars of these windows that had been cut in 
two by cannon shot. Even the bells of the chapel have been broken 
three or four at least by shot — the stucco of the belfry is full of 
holes as a honeycomb. Streets unpaved, irregular, narrow and 
crooked. When wet they are excessively muddy — and owing to 
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the great quantities of lime contained in it it sticks to your feet 
with a tenacity the like of which, I have never elsewhere seen. 
When dry, (and they will dry in three hours) you cannot step out, 
without being blinded by the dust and lime. With the exception 
of two houses, of recent construction, on the American plan, not a 
house in the place, not even the govnors, nor the chapel has any 
other than a dirt floor. There has been a few pews erected in the 
chapel, I suppose for the convenience and comfort of American 
citizens. But the Mexicans seat themselves on the floor, (the 
ground I mean) somewhat to the prejudice of their apparel, which 
is generally white, and always on Sunday, (with this exception 
very neat). 

In the rear of the Verymender [ Veramendi| house now kept as 
a hotell by a Virginian, but which was once the residence of the 
govnor, and is yet the property of his decendants, | was shown a 
window in the ell, which looked out on the court yard, and told 
at this window, Col. Benj’n Milam, Brother to Cap’t Milam of 
my Reg’t was killed in thirty eight,’ if mistake not, he is buryed 
in the yard before the window, but the precise spot is unknown 
and the grave of this brave man is hourly desecrated by the feet 
of knaves, slaves and scullions — numberless heaps of ruins both 
in the town & neighborhood marke the places where houses once 
stood. Ruined walls, hedges, ditches, and artificial channels, 
some of which are dry, but though many bright streams of watter 
trickling along, with here and their smoe flowering shrub, or 
wounded and dying fig or peach tree, standing on these borders, 
tell us in language not to be mistaken of a once industrious, 
wealthy, and to a great degree refined and civilized population. 

I have often of an evening wondered out along the Almeda (or 
public prominade) of which nothing now remains but a few old 
cottonwood of all that once butifyed and shaded this once lovely 
retreet, extending as it does from the town to the magazine a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter. At such times [I] Inwardly fall 
into a train of reveries and immagine what San Antonio was in 
her palmyest days and shut my eyes to what it is now, or, like the 
author of the last day of Pompei, if I might be allowed such a 
companion, as that of my imaginings with those of Bulwer, I have 
seen with my minds eye, San Antonio repeopled, in the suburbs 


December, 1835. 
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since night, the broad full moon have [has?] just risen above the 
low range of eastern hills, tower, turet, and battlement, flood, field, 
and plane, are bathed in an ocean of silver light, along the Almeda 
here a gap groop, are moving to and frow enjoying the balmy 
breese which sturing the branches of the tall trees above us is 
causing the moon beams to fall in every varying chequers, from 
whence comes that strane of bold martial music; now bold and 
clear, now dying away in fitful cadence, as the night wind lulls. 
It is from Alamo, see through its wide portals, and along the 
arched gallery, the masqueraders in their quaint garbs, are noisely 
gliding, now glancing beneath the light of those glaring torches, 
now disappearing in the dark shadow of the stately columns, be- 
neath yon grove of china trees whose modest purple flowers, are 
loading the air with delicious fragrance, the young of both sexes, 
are enjoyed [engaged | in their favorite pastime of dancing. There, 


“Galy sounds the castinette 


“Keeping time to merry feet.” 


Listen! hear you not from yonder clump of orange trees, by the 
river side, that soft and plaintive strain, some cavalier has stolen 
away, guitar in hand, to pour forth his passion in music, his theam 
the darkeyed maid who has tremblingly and breathlessly stolen to 
her lattice above to catch one glance of her troubadore. 

This was San Antonio, all was life, gaiety, and happyness, what 
now is San Antonio, echo answers what? What has produced this 
change, has an Angell of desolation been commissioned to ruin 
this once fair spot and make it thus desolate, yes, and point a skele- 
ton finger to these ruins, and pronounces his dred name — would 
you know it’ “Tis war! The scourge of nations, the parent of 
misery, the destroyer of Gods works, the defacer of his image, the 
school of vice, the enemy of heaven born peace, the severer of the 


tics most dear, the foe of virtue, the cousin german of hell, 


18th Oct. With a few general remarks on Texas, I will close 
this long and | fear tedious letter, it is totally destitute of exciting 
incidents and pleasing discriptions which is to a letter or journal, 
what caane [cayenne] peper is to a Mexicans dinner, the northern 
portions of Texas is but indifferantly wattered pine and oake 
barans, not two broken for agriculture, were the soil any other 


than a light vegetable loam and sand, but such as it is, it is soon 
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exhausted, and becomes utterly worthless. The timber is very 
fine, the ground covered with a thick growth of grass, and equals 
in point of beauty our finest meadows, it is not equal[ed] by any 
contry I have seen, for grazing sheep, when it is once cleared of 
wolves, cattle also do well, but the country is very sickly. The 
vally of the Trinity is far superior, to that drained by the Sabine 
and Red Rivers, in point of fertility. The Trinity is also the best 
Stream in Texas for navigation, the timber is indifferant. So is 
the watter generly, and the country rather sickly, on the Brazos 
the land is high rowling prairie — soil containing a large quantity 
lime, timber on the cross and river bottoms, some good watter but 
much of it impregnated with copper, Iron, Salts, and every thing 
that is nauseious, the country such as I saw on the San Gabrial 
and its tributarys, the vally of the Colorado, Blanco, San Marcus, 
Guadeloupe and San Antonio, I have discribed at some length, 
this section is better wattered, better land, better range, and more 
healthy than any country I have see[n?] since leaving Kentucky, 
the great scarcity of timber is an objection which a Kentuckian 
can not well reconcile with his notions of the dulcet et utile but I 
am convinced that this objection is more immaginery than real. 
The country and climate of San Antonio, I can never cease to ad- 
mire, healthy it must be. There are persons here now in perfect 
health who came one, two, and three years ago so low with con- 
sumption, that they were not able to stand alone, there are very 
many old persons here, some look more like mummies than living 
creatures, and I some times suspected were preserved in some 
such way. 

Many of the soldiers have died here, last week ten died in the 
Hospital in less than three days, but the diseases was contracted 
else where, and before they reached this place, and these deaths was 
caused more by neglect than disease, God preserve the poor sol- 
dier from a military hospital and the tender mercies of base hire- 
lings, attendance, and the case of a Surgeon of the regular Surv- 
ice, whose office is a Sinecure, and whose practice to kill in order 
to save expence and trouble, as for myself, thank heaven, I have 
been able to take care of myself and those of my Reg’t that are 
with me. I am nearly recovered, feeling no inconvenience, except 
weakness, am recovering my strength rapidly, weigh 142 Ibs. only 
thirty two less than when I left home, the other boys I am sorry 
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to say mends slowly, I am geting very impatient to leave here and 
joine my Reg’t or go at once to Taylors camp, news reached here 
last evening of his taking Monteray, this I doubt not is true, but 
rumer with her 100 tongs, has given it as many shapes as had Pro- 
teus, and all the changable colors of the cameleon, you will have a 
correct account of the battle, and its probable results long ere this 
reaches you. 

I learned from Doctor Holland of my Reg’t just from Lavaca, 
that it took up its time [line] of march for Carmargo on the 4th 
Instant, it was reduced to 600 by sickness, but not many deaths 
had occured, the sick are left principally at Victora and Lavaca, 
some 200 at the latter place, a more sickly station could not be 
found in all Texas. Doctor J. Kimbrough was here several days 
last week, he had been left behind at Crocket with the sick, except 
that he is quite well, he is in as unenviable a condition as myself. 
I am out of funds. Uncle C. informs me that you would send me 
some money, if I would inform you how and when to send it, I 
would not advise this at the present time, it would be an accident 
if it reached me beside[s] Uncle Sam and Texas owes me a sub- 
sistance for 8 months and I am determined to have it. If any 
safe opportunity offers for geting the money I| will let you know, 
that it would be most acceptable | need not add. 

well I commenced this sheet vowing it should be the last with the 
intintion of making some general observations on Texas, and I’ve 
digressed from one subject to another untill I had forgoten the 
first. A few words respecting its productions. I’m told that 
wheat has been raised here in southeastern Texas weighing 75 lbs 
to the bushel, for the truth of this [ cannot vouch. I think the 
weavil would destroy the wheat here. They do much damage to 
the corn. Corn, oats, rye, etc grow finely. The musquit grass 
of the prairies is fully equal, either as pastures or for hay to your 
best timothy and clover fields. I’ve seen hundreds of cattle as fat 
as any | ever seen that would weigh ten and twenty hundred, the 
owners of which told me they had never to their knowledge tasted 
corn or salt in their lives. The strain of horses here is very poor. 
No attention is paid to cultivating fruits or flowers. The latter 
grows wild in infinite abundance and variety. A few peaches, 
figs, apricots, pomegranates, oranges, and grapes are grown around 
this place, but they are wholy neglected and they who pluck them 
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are indebted to a kindly soil and genial clime for these luxries, and 
not to art or industry. Yams, melons, pumpions [pumpkins] of 
finest size and flavour are produced almost without any care or 
labor, no country will produce table luxries in greater variety, per- 
fection and abundance than this at so little cost. Yet in no one 
are they so rare and expensive. Citizens who number their cattle 
by hundreds, have not butter and milk for their own table. ll 
give you a list of prices current. Butter, rancid oily stuff, 30c 
per pound, milk 40 [and] 50 per gal, flour $17 & 18 per bbl, pork 
15 & 20 per bbl, corn $1 [and] $1.50 per bushel, oats do., fodder 
$2 per 100 bundles, grocerice and dry goods in proportion to these 
prices, or even higher, as to mechanics prices, [ll only quote one 
item, shoeing a horse round, 3 dollars. There is some other things 
wich Texas produces in northwest, west and southwest, Co- 
manches, Buffalow, bear, and tigers are plenty. A smal sprinkling 
of the above productions may occasionly be met with throughout 
the state. The more common species of game are deer, wolves, 
panthers, aligators, rattle-snakes, copper-heads, scorpions, moca- 
sins, cotton-mouths, Tarantulas, Centipeds, ete besides fleas, bed- 
bugs, musquitoes, flies of the green sort, spiders, ants, and other 
numberless vermin, in numbers beyond the reach of computation. 


12th. I must again solicit the partiality of affectionate parents 
to make allowance for the many imperfections of this letter. I’m 
conscious it is not such as you deserve and is scarcely worthy of me. 
I will offer no apology. But allow me to state the places, and cir- 
cumstances under which it has been written, in palliation of its de- 
fects. I some times wrote on the scirt of my saddle under the 
shade of a tree burning with fever, my brain almost on fire, in the 
lonely cabin of some “squatter” sick, weak, and jaded. In a low 
duch [Dutch ?] grogery, stifled by the mingled fumes of stale fish, 
rum, and tobacco. And lastly, closed it in a hospital ; surrounded 
by the sick and dead, the wounded and dying. Their wailings even 
now in my ears! If you chide my delay in writing, you will, I 
think, wrong me. I would have written as soon as I arrived at this 
place, had I been well. To have said I was well would have been 
untrue. To have left it unsaid, you might infer that I was dan- 
gerously sick. I am now, thank God, well with a flattering pros- 
pect of continuing so. 

My next letter to you will probably hail from Mexico as I will 
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then be beyond the limits of the “U. S.” it will be necessary the 
postage on letters should be prepaid at the office when mailed. 
Enclosed, I send you my address, such as it will then be. My 
thanks to Robert for his scrap of a letter, and the welcome news it 
contained — he shall have an anser in kind. Tell that demure 
little Sister of mine, I will read her three lines in Uncle Edd’s 
letter again, If I can ever find them more. But I add not least I 
wery you. From a Son, who oft thinks of you, and ever with feel- 
ings of pride pleasure and gratitude 
W. A. MC LINTOCK 


Sagine [Seguin ?], 18th Oct. 1846. 
My Dear Parents, 

I have again commenced my rambles, through providence I left 
San Antonio this morning, and rode to this place. The country 
and scenery much as that around the former place, slightly undu- 
lating prairie with groves of musquit, and post oak trees. Soil 
light gray loam and sand. On the way the Servillow [Cibolo] 
and one or two other pretty little streams. Saw numbers of deer. 
Sagine stands on the Guadalupe 35 miles from San Antonio, and 
130 from the gulf. It is delightfully situated in a grove of oaks. 
The river and wooded bottom in front and high prairie stretching 
off to the east in the back ground, a new place consisting of some 
half dozen houses. At one of them we obtained some of the crea- 


ture comforts. 


19th. Traveled down the Guadalupe, a most delightful days 
journey. The country unsurpassed for picturest beauty, and ex- 
cepting the sand hills, equal to any in fertility. We arrived at 
Gonzales late in the morning. The town stands on the prairie 
about a mile from the confluence of the Guadalupe and San Marcus 
rivers. ‘The town is new; the old town having been burned down 
by the order of Gen, Sam Houston on the Mexican invasion in 736. 
It is now a thriving place. One of the public houses is kept by a 
son of Martin Beaty, of Wane Co., Ky. He and myself were soon 
old acquaintances, and talked half the night about old Ky, and 
Wane in particular. I’ve formed the acquaintance of Judge Pills- 
bury, the democratic candidate for Congress in the western dis- 


trict. His prospects for election are good. 


20th. Our c[o]urse still down the Guadaloupe country aud 
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scenery as yesterday — some soft sand stone on the hills. Many 
beautiful groves of oak and lovely sites for building. Staid at 
Cap’t Thiers. Here one of my Cy, W. O. Duncan died. 


21st. Our road still down the river, to Victoria, distant from 
Gonzales 60 miles. It is beautifully situated on the hill, a few 
hundred y’ds from the river, which may easily be made navigable, 
a distance of 31 miles to its mouth. The country from San An- 
tonio is generally fertile, water fine and in grater abundance than 
is generally to be met with, and is fast setling up. At Victoria 
I met Lieut. Morgan and brother preparing to follow the Ky Reg. 
which left here ten days since for Carmargo, that is the remnant 
did, for there were but about 400 efficient men took up the line 


of march. 


22nd. I have arranged it for Shiply and Baker to go by water 
to Carmargo. This evening, the two Morgans, the Overleys, and 
myself set out for Goliad, distant 35 miles at which place we ar- 
rived about eleven o’clock at night. About eight miles from Go- 
liad we passed the place where the ill fated Farming [ Fannin] and 


his brave band surrendered. 


Goliad, 28th. Ll was very sick this morning and thought 
seriously of going back to Victoria and going round by water. But 
[ have not yet turned back — besides I would have to sacrifice my 
horse, — which I have been very loth to do. He is one who has 
stood by and served me under all circumstances, although the 
prominence of some bones give indication of his having had some 
hard usage on scant rations, — yet his spirits is unbroken, and 
when I hold up the bridle, I see content and good will in his eye. 

The new town of Goliad stands on the north side of the San An- 
tonio river about a mile from the ruins of the old [town] on the 
south. I visited the old town, — a more dreamy and desolate 
| place], I never beheld. The fort, or church, for it served both 
purposes, is enclosed within a wall containing, perhaps, one third 
of an ac[rfJe. In this wall are many port holes. The angles were 
defended by strong towers. It has been a place of considerable 
strength but is now in ruins. The streets of this town and the 
shaparel on the river below was the scene of the Farming [ Fannin | 
massacre. [I know not whenl experienced so much sadness and 


melancholly as when surveying this place, and recalled to memory 
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the brave patriots who here died by the hands of ruthless assassins. 
It was here I became acquainted with Judge Hunter, one of the 
few, If I mistake not, the only one of the doomed patriots who 
escaped. Which was in this wise, at the first fire on the prisoners, 
he droped down and feigned to be dead. On stripping the prisners, 
it was discovered, that he was yet alive. A souldier thirst his 
bayonett through his body several inches into the ground, and left 
him, confident the work was finished. He cralled into the river, 
and after floating down some two miles when he succeeded in reach- 
ing the opposite shore. In six days he reached Victoria a distance 
of 30 miles, naked, wounded, famished, scorched by the sun, and 
alone. 

The ruins of the ancient mission and monastery of Laberdee [ La 
Bahia] stands on the oposit side of the river at the distance of half 
a mile from the old town and about the same distance below the 
view [new?] The ruins are extencive and very imposing in there 
appearance, and doubtless interesting. But I was unable, nor had 
I time to visit them. Made 30 miles and camped on the Messer, 
a small creek of fine water, land beautiful, and rich, but destitute 
of timber. In the evening as we advanced, the prairie was every 
where dotted with islands of post and live oak, which not only re- 
lieved the dull monotony of the prairie but gave to the scene an 


appearance of a magnificent garden. 


24th. The country this morning, the same as yesterday evening 
untill we crossed the Aransas, after which it became dull and 
wearisome, no timber except a few solitary and forlorn musquet 
trees or here and there a “motte” of thorns and brambles, sick to 
day. Learning from some rangers who were returning that noth- 
ing for man or horse could be obtained at San Patrica whither we 
were going that night, | proposed to the Overleys (the Morgans 
were some distance ahead) to stop a[nd] graze our horses. I lay 
down on a blanket in the grass. After half an hour the Overleys 
called to me that they were going. I told them I did not feel able 
to ride then, and besides their horses had not eat enough for they 
would get nothing more that night. One of them replied, “We 
must keep up with Lieut. Morgan for he can pay our expences, he 
has all the money.” (Mine has given out, one half of the last 
dollar, | paid for their dinners two days before at Victoria) I 
replied go on, and they did go. Judge Hunter had recommended 
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me if sick, when I reached San Patrecia, to go down to Loves 
Ranch, three miles below the town on the river. Thither I went, 
leaving word in town where I had gone. Supposing they would 
come back on the hunt of me. However I might have saved my- 
self the pains, for they saved themselves all trouble on my account. 
It was two or three hours after dark when I reached the Ranch, or 
Rancho as the Mexicans call them. I was hospitably received, and 
welcomed to all his hutafforded. The proprietor was sick. He 
had perhaps passed the maredian of life. Had spent several years 
in Mexico. A man of strong sense and correct judgment. Pos- 
sessed much of the nervous impetuosity, and bold chivalerous dar- 
ing, combined with the milder social feelings. Which I have found 
to characterize most Southerners, (he is by birth an Allabamian.) 


Sunday 25th. I remained all day at Love’s Ranch. It stands 
at the foot of a swell, or knowl of the prairie where it slopes down 
to the river bottom, North and East of the Ranch, is a grove of 
young timber, in front is a butiful little lake of clear water, and 
containing infinite numbers of the “Speeled [speckled] springing 
trout” waterfowl are every where gliding through the tall rushes 
that fringe the border. In the west, flows the Nueces, winding its 
serpentine course through a dark, deep jungle of timber loaded 
with climbing vines, and long waving festoons of Spanish moss. 
To the south the prairie stretches off several miles, dotted here and 
there with groves of timber, and watered by lovely little lakes like 
so many diamonds set in emerald. In the evening I strolled out 
through this natural lawn, the domestic animals were here and 
there grazeing in groups, the timid doe stole stealthily out to crop 
her evenings meal, the ‘“‘antlered monarch of the waste” stalked 
forth seamingly indifferent to the close proximity, the very pres- 
ants of his mortal foe, the speckled fawn innocent and free from 
guile unknowing, infearing, unsuspecting it bounded joyously over 
the plain. In yonder lake, from which proceeds those mingled 
sounds, a flock of geese are recreating themselves after there long 
flight, from the bleak inhospitable shores of the frozen North, a 
single solitary white crane, that one would readily believe to be the 
genious of the Lake, is standing like a centry on his post, gazing 
soberly on the surface of the water, for a hour I’ve watched that 
solemn bird, it has moved not, nor given any sign of life or power 
to move — But the sun has sett behind the western hills, darkness 
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is fast shrowding with her somble mantle a scene on which, I 
could never tire of gazing. One by one the stars are peeping out, 
while on earth, myriads of fire fiies are lighting their lamps. The 
dews are fawling fast, and I must hie me to the hospitable Ranch. 

Love purchased and settled his place last spring, the tract of 
land (a Mexican claim of course) contains 18 square miles of un- 
serpassed richness and beauty. There is plenty of timber but of 
little value except for fuel. The houses are constructed by siting 
stakes in the ground as close to each other as their crookedness will 
permit, the intervills filled with the surface plastered over with 
mud mixed with moss, the rafters rest on those stakes. The roof 
is made of palm leaves put on something in the manner ofshingles 
and confined with a strip of palmetto stalk, or of raw hide. A raw 
hide streatched over a frame completes the door, mother earth has 
supplied the floor, a few skins compose the carpet and the tute en 
samble of the ranch is complete, were these houses whitewashed, 
and beautified and embellished by the all improving hand of woman, 
they would be the ever beau ideal of the rural cottage. But there 
is not, nor ever has been a female tenant of this domicil. There- 
fore, in this instance one of the chief attractions and delights of 
heavens half sister is wanting. 


26th. I awoke last night with a violent attack of billious cholic, 
no one knew what to do for me, no medicine, no physician nearer 
than Corpus Christi distant 30 miles, for several hours I endured 
the most tormenting pain. I had some opium with me and took a 
pill but without effect. I then took an emetic, still it would not 
do. 1 thought that something which would nauseate my stomach 
might afford relief, I accordingly chewed a quantity of tobacco and 
swallowed the juice. This, or something else had the desired effect, 
and after five or six hours intence suffering I obtained reliefe, but 
was utterly prostrated. In the evening I had a second attack but 
not so violent or of so long duration as the first. I reflected se- 
riously, but not gloomily or despondingly upon my situation, I 
was sick, and without means among strangers. My Reg’t was eight 
day march ahead of me. The country through which I would have 
to pass, was infested with roving bands of Indians and cut throats, 
Mexican banditti and lastly my horse was failing. Were I well, 
and my horse in good condition, I should not hesitate, but would 
take the Reg’t trail unfearing the consequences, but I am unable 
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to bear the journey and will go to Corpus Christi, there sell my 
horse and go by water, or accompany the Tenn. Reg’t to Matamoras. 


27th I left the ranch and its hospitable inmates this morning, 
I induced Love to accept some books, he would have nothing by 
way of compensation for my lodging and trouble, but accepted the 
books as a keepsake, I feel an unusual degree of interest in this 
man and hope to meet with him again — crossed the Nueces, This 
stream, of 30 yards width, is the Rubicon beyond which Mexicans 
say, if we pass “blood must flow” but this is mere gasconade or 
there are many Caesars in these latter days. 

The river is rapid, deep, narrow and crooked, some places the 
banks are high and steep. In others it is without banks, the water 
being scarce a foot below the level of the prairie, which is low and 
flat, covered in places with water and swiming every where with 
aquatic fowls, including every variety with which I am familiar 
and several species that were wholly new to me, my road lay down 
the river. This scenery was varied and interesting, a few bold 
cliffs and noble forests would have made it all that I could wish it. 
About ten miles from the Gulf, or rather lagoon (you know there 
is a chain of long narrow low islands which extend from P’t Isabel 
to the Sabine at a distance of a few miles from the mainland form- 
ing roadsteads or lagoons of shallow water between them and the 
main shore) the Nueces spreads out into a butiful bay some ten 
miles long and six or eight wide containing many pretty little green 
Islands. 

Late in the evening I[ arrived at Corpus Christi the town is 
situated on a low beach only three or four feet above the level of 
the sea containing some thirty houses, and on the hill are fifteen 
or twenty Mexican huts now deserted. Like the poor Indian, the 
Mexican is doomed to retire before the more enterprising energetic 
Anglo-American. The fertile plains north of the Rio de Grande 
will soon know him no more. Twenty years ago there were ten 
numerous tribes of Indians inhabiting Texas who are now wholly 
lost, the very name and race extinct. 

Corpus Christi was a very poor insignificant place untill the army 
[of] occupation took up its quarters there last summer was a year 
and I think its existance will be an ephemerial one, as no vessels 
except the smallest class can reach it, the bar being extencive and 
dangerous. In addition to this the country back of the town will 
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not be settled for many years. Trade will seeke more eligable places 
on the Gulf and the Rio Grand. Here I learned that the Morgans 
had that morning left Corpus Christi for Carmargo. This I do not 
believe and said they would not venture across the desert without 
a large party, the sequail will show whether I was mistaken or not. 
They will overtake and go withe the Tenn. Reg’t to Metamoras. I 
met with Cap’t Alexander Stephenson, formerly of the Texian 
Service, now a member of the legislature. By him I was invited 
to his house, introduced to his Lady and Sister and by all most 
hospitably and generously treated. Stevenson is a native of Phila- 
delphia. But has been a citizen of Texas since °34 and is now 
altogether a ‘Southerner in his manners, habits, feeling and ap- 
pearances, his lady and her sister are both natives of Texas. They 
are the most inteligent and interesting females I’ve met with be- 
twene Red River and the Rio Grand. I might add the handsomest 
and do no injustice. 

There are three sisters, one living in Galveston. All their mail 
relations have fawlen by the hands of the Mexicans and Indians. 
Their only remaining brother was waylaid and murdered about six 
weeks since betwene this place and Carmargo. These girls have 
seen some dark and stormy days, driven from their homes by a 
savage enemy, Hiding for weeks in the chaparel without shelter and 
almost without food, they have been eye witnesses to several bloody 


frays — have seen the home from which they had just escaped in 
flames, have, when fortune seemed to favour them, with rifle in 
hand, defended that house. But what strikes me with surprise I 
might add admiration was that these Ladies were, and are strongly 
opposed to annexation, alone they would have had Texas stand 
or fall. 


(Continued. ) 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XVII 


Thursday the 25th August still Cloudy & rainy, went up Town 
Started a Supscription to have the Eastern mail transported again, 
made arrangements to have it carried for $12.00 pr Month, by 
getting a horse furnished eta have $32.00 subscribed, want 18 
more to carry it from now, till first January next; the first 7 Bales 
of Cotton of this years Crop came into Town yesterday, five of 
which were send off by H. H. Edwards to day. Cotton is from 
the Plantation of Mr Fulgam, one of the first Farmers in this 
County 

Fryday the 26th Once more fair weather, thank god, hard at 
work from early in the morning till 12 oclock I have been trying 
for the last year to get repair part of a Brick chimney and Hearth, 
despairing of getting it done by a workman I took hold of it myself 
this morning & with the assistance of a hand to bring materials 
I finished the job as neat, and I belive, more substantial than a 
real mason would have done it— not alone that this little matter 
has saved me some ten dollars, but it has taught me this Lesson— 
that a man can do a great many things, if he will only try, deter- 
mination a little knowledge of the matter and perseverance will 
accomplish many things, and eventualy will erase the word impos- 
sible out of our Dictionary This afternoon was invited to go to the 
School House to hear an Examination of Mr Farmers’s Pupils, was 
much gratified, think he is a very exelent Teacher and that the 
Childern advance, not rapidly, but S[t]eadily, under his Tuition, 
Isaac W. Burton in Town gave him a note drawn by Ben Vansickle 
in favor of himself for $25.00 payable in Cotton left with me by 
Mr Mick Teague to whom I gave a receipt for it— which Mr 
Burton has promised to send to me or to destroy it— my wife my 
Son Joseph, and the little mulatto Boy are unwell, hope it is 
nothing serious— 

Saturday August the 27th fine weather, some threathening 
Clouds but no rain— was called upon to issue a capias against the 
William Simons, for shooting Wm Goyens with intend to murder, 
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heard nothing up to this Evening from Goyens nor the Shooting 
man— Several People in Town all very merry— Capt Wm K. 
English made me an offer for my Loco Land, but believe it will 
be no go exept I can have something tangible wrote a Letter to 
Capt Vandergriff to send me some Coffee & Sugar by Walter Mur- 
ray or D. Muckleroy— promising to pay him within two months, 
and if he sends it I’ll be as good as my promise, 

SUNDAY THE 28TH fine weather the Red River mail failed again 
to day, nothing stirring Goyens who was shot by Wm Simons is 
but slightly wounded not enough to [do?] any good wrote pr 
Madame Lazarin to Canfield advising him of the arrangement 
made for carrying the Eastern mail eta, Mrs Lacomb spend the 
day with us devilish smart Woman improves upon aquaintance eta 

Monday the 29th very fine weather Probate Court in session 
sat as one of the Judges to settle several Estates, in the afternoon 
had a little flare up in Town, Judge Taylor and gel Rusk fell out, 
and made friends again, the Cause of the quarrel was— whiskey & 
Taylor was in the wrong Miss E. Culp arrived accompanied by a 
Mr Crump lately from Houston, 

Tuesday the 30th very fair & very hot was up town nearly all 
day but done not much Business. Closed the Eastern Mail this 
Evening to be ready to send off early to morrow— 

Wednesday the 31st August very hot weather, send off Eastern 
mail on my Sorrell Horse— up Town in the morning, no Busi- 
ness— Miss Culp and Mr Crump left— Mr Crump a Clever 
fellow— after dinner done some carpenters work which no 
Carpenter would have done for less then at least $5.00 if these 
hard times last much longer I expect to be a Jack of all trades— 
getting ready to go to morrow to Shawnee Prairie to Marry 
Mr John K. Carsons to a Miss McDonald 

Thursday the first of September 1842 very Hot— weather at 
8 A. M. left for Shawnee priarie. arrived at the House of Mr 
McDonnall at about 4 P. M. found all ready the Bride waiting eta 
performed the Ceremony, supped, and went to bed, gave Doctor 
Starr my note for $48.75 medical Bill 

Friday the 2d after an Early Breakfast left— passed Rueg’s old 
Rancho, all in ruins, stopped at the widow Sims to rest & feed 
Horses— arrived at home at } pas[t] 4 P. m Mr Blake & Parmalee 
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arrived to day, did not get Parmalee’s Horse, Blake brought the 
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S[t]ray Letter written to me by Thos Ogilvy two days previous to 
writing the one I received from him— Mr Barrett returned yester- 
day from New Orleans, he brought me a Letter from my Sister 
Nancy Stevens, also One from J. W. Collins the Son in Law of 
Alexander Philipps Esqr I have written to him about his own 
Business in this Country for the last three years— and this is the 
first time I have received any Letter from him, he owns half of 
old Ramsdale’s Headright, I have strove hard to save it for Collins, 
but his Own neglect to attend to it will I am afraid Cause him to 
loose it after all my Care 

Saturday the 3d fine weather Showers in the afternoon Cooled 
the Air Considerably, settled with Doctor Starr for medical attend- 
ance, and medecines from 1st January last up to this day $48.75 
gave me due Bill for it— and agreed to Board Mr Engledow on 
account of it at $20.00 pr Month to commence on next Tuesday 
received also an account of $32.50 for Medical attendance on two 
negroes Joe & Charlie & have in my posession to be Collected from 
Mr Engledow informs 





the Owener or Oweners whoever they are 
me that Joe Durst the Commissioner together with the rest have 
returned from their Mission, they have seen the Indians, made 
treaty with four tribes, the rest of the tribes are to meet them at 
Comanche Peak on the Brassos sometime this fall— hope it may 
all turn out for our Benefit— Eastern mail arrived brought some 
few Letters, no, news of any note— 

Sunday the 4th September 1842 warm Cloudy and a few Showers 
of rain Red River mail arrived, brought the first number of the 
Northern Standard— Edited, and owned, by Charles de Morse 
Esqr it is printed at Clarksville the County seat of Red River 
County, and is in appearance a much better looking Sheet. then the 
Friend of the Laws printed in New Orleans in 1821 when I first 
arrived in that City, and is a far better looking Sheet then half 
the Country Papers of our Sister Republic the United States, 
success attend the Standard, and its Editor, as good a fellow as ever 
lived— Mr Lubbock, and Mr Munroe who lately passed trough here 
with Mr Snively (Jacks Brother) for the North returned to day, 
seen them but had no Conversation with them stopped with Doctor 
Starr 

Monday the 5th beutifull weather— Nelson paid me a Cow 
worth twelve dollars on account of his Boarding this was the great 
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day for the Sovereigns, Election day for members to Congress & a 
Jounty Surveyor— 277 votes were polled in Town, out of which 
Jesse Walling got 130— W. W. Wingfield 109. Wm F. Sparks 115 
T. J. Jennings 91 & James Smith 62— for Surveyor A. A. Nelson 
received 238, and B. A. Vanzickle 32 votes 
Tuesday the 6th very fine weather, a small (very small) shower 
in the afternoon, most all the returns came in from the different 
Precincts belive Walling & Sparks to be elected Nelson is elected 
sure— the western mail arrived brought by a Mr Davis, Kept him 
& mule at my house this time— must get an other stand next 
time, the mail brought Nothing New— My wife sick, hope to god 
it is not serious the Infant is better, my Son Joseph the same, he 
is going to School to day 
Wednesday the 7th one of the hottest days we have had this 
Summer— western mail send off, no returns from Williams’s Set- 
tlement, the only one lacking— Mr Raymond the new Secretary of 
Legation to the U S passed trough here, to go to his place of des- 
tination (Washington City) Amory, the former Secr is promoted 
to Texas Consul at Boston 
Thursday the 8th of Sepr 1842 very hot weather to day Kast- 
ern mail arrived nothing new except that the former Senator A. 
Greer is elected 40 votes over his oponent Campbell— Mr Snively 
(Jacke’s Brother) arrived this Evening, stops with me— did not 
Succeed in their undertaking— eta— tells me that Bill Scurry is 
at Clarksville, located permanently no (certain) returns of the 
Election from William’s Settlement yet— rumor says that Walling 
& Sparks are elected the first beyond doubt of being overtaken and 
the second by two or three votes over Wingfield Oscar Engledow 





comenced Boarding to day 

Friday the 9th very hot all day near dark had a Small Shower 
looks rainy but no prospect— nothing of any thing notable hap- 
pened to day, the rest of Mr Snively’s Companions arrived to day, 
done all I could to make them Comfortable— Oscar Engledow who 
commenced Boarding on yesterday is to Board with me untill the 
return of Doctor Starr at whose expence he Boards— at the rate 
of Twenty dollars a month 

Saturday the 10th very hot for this season of the year, had a 
Shower in the afternoon which cooled the air a little— all the 
Houston Boys who came with Snively left here this Morning, all 
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Breakfeasted with me— a fine Set of young Men— Snively went to 


Col Raguets’s to return in a few days—, done some Business in the 


Justice of the Peace way— no returns as yet from Williams’s 
Settlement. 

Sunday the 11th fine weather— the Red River mail arrived, 
brought a letter from Wm R. Scurry to A. A. Nelson, Mr Scurry 


having returned to Clarksville and as he writes to Mr Nelson that 
he has a plenty of the Rhino, I send up the account of Mr S. 
Board he owes requesting him to send it by mail, it is rumoured 
that we will be soon invaded by Mexico, probably to have three dif- 
ferent divisions to attack us at the same time, Sabine, Galvezton, 
and by land from Matamoros General Rusk returned this Evening 
from Harrison County Court adjourned on last Friday, did not do 
much business Esqr Hamilton returned with his waggon from 
Natchitochez, Cotton only 6 cents sales dull even at that every 
thing cheap in proportion exept Coffee which is 15c 

Monday the 12th Sepr fine warm (rather hot) weather had a 
cloudy afternoon but not much rain—- Mrs Hubert took it into her 
head to run the mail again to Sabine Town, I hope she will not 
change her mind again, as a good arrangement for carrying the 
mail was made after she had positively declined running it, but 
never mind it I can nat quarrell with a woman— poor John John- 
son was sadly disappointed at hearing the news of his being super- 
ceeded by Thomas Hubert.— this afternoon received all the returns 
of the Election— Sparks (fool Bill) and Walling (the Dismal of 
I voted for Walling but bless my Soul what 





Darien) are elected 
a set they will make in a Congress— a Mr Porter from Mississippi 
arrived here in a gig to day— lookes much like a man of the world 
but is realy a Preacher of the Gospel of the very first Class— he 
preached at the Court House this Evening after Candle light; and 
a better discourse never has been delivered upon religion since 
Bishop Timon preached here, after the Discourse an old man a Mr 
pata Gekes [blank] said a few foolish things about the Citizens of 
Nacogdoches not hearing or going to hear Preachers of the Gos- 
pel— well he may say Brayers of the Gospel— let the Presbitery 
send men like Porter, who can teach us, and explain to us about 
matters of Christianity we do not understand, and all will gladly 
embrace the oportunity to go an hear, and perhaps to be con- 





but if tgnoramuses are send amongst us they will meet 


vinced 
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with the encouragement they deserve a meeting was held of the 
citizens generaly to request Mr Porter to remain to morrow, to 
preach a Sermon to Morrow Evening Holland chairman of 


Committee 

Tuesday the 13th September 1842 fine weather in the morn- 
ing clouds & showers in the Afternoon— commenced pulling corn, 
but had to stop on account of rain— Mr Nelson paid One Barrill 
of flour for his Board for one month paid him $1.50c to booth 
[sic] Dorsetts (John) waggon hawled rails for me yesterday & to 
day and is to hawl again to morrow for a debt I hold against him 
in favor of Joe Polvadore— Commenced gathering Corn to day 
got in a considerable quantity but this afternoons rain prevented 
me from hawling any more, a Captain Allen who commanded a 
Company of volunteers from Mississippi arrived from Judge Ter- 
rell’s, came up from Houston with the Judge mail from the West 
& Galvezton arrived, but had nothing in it the mail from Houston 
having failed to arrive in due time at Cincinnatti 

Wednesday the 14th Commenced raining early in the morning, 
and Continued all day; interferes very much with my arrange- 
ments about gathering Corn, Dorsetts waggon here all day but did 
not do more than half a days work in consequence of the rain 
Send off western mail, wrote to Walton Post Master at Galvezton, 
respecting the Boxes of Books & Silver plate left at Charles H. 
Sims by C. Dart Deed, Capt Allen here yet could not get off on 
account of the rain— am very much pleased with him, 

Thursday the 15th Sepr 1842 Cloudy but not any rain very 
busy to day in making a new fence between Douglass field and ours, 
was called upon to give testimony by interregotary in a land suit 
where the question will be which is the old Kings high way. the 
Eastern mail arrived, but brought nothing new Mr McKechney & 
Mr Pemberton arrived here late this Evening, stopt with me all 
night, Mr Reinhart also stopped all night. 

Friday the 16th a little cloudy, but not rain & occasional sun- 
shine—, made out a Statement for Mr McKechney respecting 
Ogilvy’s Estate, about the land the decd is intitled to, also made 
out an account of the debts due to the Estate, and what is due me 
by the Estate about $272.00. Mr. Pemberton took sick to day 
which prevented him & Mr Kechney from Starting on their Jour- 
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ney— Mr P. not better at 6 P. m— nothing of any consequence 
stirring to day. 

Saturday the 17th Sepr fine, Clear, but cold weather— Mr 
Pemberton better to day, left after Breakfeast, Eugenia wrote a 
Letter pr Mr Pemberton to her grand mother widow of F. Bossier. 
gave to Mr McKechney two notes drawn in favor of James Ogilvy, 
by John Waddell one for $50.00 & one for $125.00 dated 27 March 
1838 payable in 30 days after said day. took his receipt for the 
same. he is to try to Collect these notes or part of them, which 
is to be remitted to me as a part of what the Estate of Ogilvy owes 
me— Mr McKechney is also to see Captain Thos Ogilvy when he 
returns to New Orleans from Schottland, for the purpose of ob- 
taining from him the Amount due me by the Estate of his Brother 
James Mr Morse of Natchitochez arrived here this afternoon (or 
morning) stops at Col Thorn’s— he is a Son in Law of Ambrose 
Sompeyrac of Natchitochez, he is a Clever fellow (so are the 
Natchitochez gents all, when ever here, in Texas,— but when you 
see them in their own diggings, unless they can make something 
out of you, they see you d....d first before they would [do] for 
you, what we do for them, when they come amongst us— 

Sunday the 18th very Cold weather fire in the Chimney very 
agreable cloudy in the afternoon. Red River mail failed— went 
to the residence of the Brothers Ham, to celebrate the Rites of Mat- 
rimony between J. C. Eaton & Miss C. C. Melton, returned home 
by nine P. m. nothing of any consequence happened, nor tran- 
spired, to my neighbours my friends, Enemies (if I have any) nor 
myself to day,— 

Monday Sepr the 19th Commenced raining about daylight and 
continued all day, at dark it rained harder then at any time during 
the day— send off Eastern mail this morning, was up Town but 
Short time, a daughter of B. F. Whitaker died to day nothing of 
any thing worth noticing happened to day disappointed me very 
much in gathering corn however those who have cotton to pick are 
worse of then those who have corn only to gather 

Tuesday the 20th More rain, more rain, if it rains much more 
the cotton crops will be ruined— the western mail arrived brought 
nothing new of any importance, exept that Old Sam Whiting who 
trough the Austin City Gazette assisted in no small degree to get 
Houston elected President,— has in Consequence of Houstons op- 
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position (I suppose) to the Archives remaining at Austin, turned 
against H. saying that what little means are left him shall be ez- 
pended in showing Houston in his true character— nous verrons— 

Wednesday the 21st the ugly rain keeps still on, nothing can be 
done in the Cotton fields nor Corn fields, send off Western mail— 
wrote a long Letter to J. H. Walton the former Postmaster of 
Galvezton, was invited to go to a wedding to morrow— the Widow 
Wm Arnold and Mr Carroll Reddin are to be married, Hurrah 
for Texas, 

Thursday the 22d as usual for this week— Rain— some little 
business in the office— my wife sick, unfortunately Doctor Starr 
is absent, hope it will not be serious, did not go to the wedding in 
Consequence of my wife’s illness— mail from East came in brought 
nothing of consequence, as usual— 

Fryday the 23d rain and Sunshine alternatively,went to the 
Office after Breakfeast, but had to return home, with a hot fever on 
me, lasted till nearly dark, Mrs Sterne much better to day, not 
being dry enough to pull corn, made use of the time in getting 
wood for winter 

Saturday Seplember the 24th 1842 Cloudy this morning, but 
about 10 A. M. the Sun shone out again in 6 days in its full glory 
& went down perfectly Clear— so that we may expect fair weather 
to morrow and then for Corn gathering next monday with a rush! 
—NMrs Sterne had fever again to day— She has got the every other 
days fever, which if I have a fever again to morrow I think both 
of us have, one thing good about it is, we take it turn about that 
is to say my well day is her sick day & vice versa— too bad to 
make a joke of— some Cotton came into Town to day and was sold 
here— many persons in Town a family mooving west name Cald- 
well— Jack Gillespie passed for the west, had a talk with J. R. 
Clute about my place going to take possession of it again so soon 
as he gets his crop off, Yankee (new york) as he is Cant— 
Swindle me out [of] that place 
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Dictionary of American Biography. Under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Volumes I-III 
edited by Allen Johnson, Volume IV by Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone. (Pp. XI, 660; IX, 616; IX, 618; LX, 637. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1928-1930.) 


The Dictionary of American Biography is the outgrowth of the 
organization of the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
Council is made up of fifteen organizations: the American Philo- 
sophical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the American Oriental Society, the 
American Philological Association, the Archxological Institute of 
America, the Modern Language Association of America, the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, the American Economic Association, 
the American Philosophical Association, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociological Society, the Lin- 
guistic Society of America, the History of Science Society, and the 
Medieval Academy. A committee of the Council formulated plans 
for the Dictionary in 1922, and the preparation of the manuscript 
was made possible by the generous agreement of Mr. Adolph 8. 
Ochs and the New York Times Company to advance $50,000 a 
year for ten years. Dr. Allen Johnson, who had just completed 
the editing of The Chronicles of America, a fifty-volume co-opera- 
tive history of the United States, undertook to edit the work. 

Three negative restrictions adopted by the editor and his ad- 
visory committee were: “First, that no living persons should have 
biographies in the Dictionary ; second, that no persons who had not 
lived in the territory now known as the United States should be 
eligible; and third, that no British officers serving in America after 
the colonies had declared their independence should appear in the 
Dictionary.” These limitations designedly admit men and women 
of foreign birth “who have identified themselves with the country 
and contributed notably to its history,” without becoming natural- 
ized citizens—for example, French and Spanish explorers who 
merely entered portions of the present territory of the United 
States. “Positive qualifications,” says the editor, “were less easily 
defined. In general, only those are included . . . who have made 
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some significant contribution to American life in its manifold 
aspects.” 

In selecting the subjects to be included in the Dictionary, “a 
tentative list of names was first compiled from earlier works of 
reference.” Such a list was recognized as too restricted. It was 
confined too exclusively to soldiers, politicians, and preachers. 
“A classification was then devised on the basis of occupations, 
trades, and professions, as likely under American conditions to 
bring to light significant figures in specialized fields of human 
endeavor. For each of these groups some authority was asked to 
supply a tentative list. Every such list was submitted to other 
specialists or to groups of specialists, who dropped some names, 
added others, and attempted to make a rating of all.” 

Concerning the method of treatment, the editor says: “Every 
effort has been made to secure fresh independent accounts of even 
well-known national figures and not mere compilations of pre- 
ceding sketches. Contributors have been instructed to base their 
articles wherever possible upon original sources of information, and 
to list their chief authorities in carefully considered bibliographies. 
They have been urged, also, not only to state, but to appraise, the 
circumstances and influences which shaped careers. So far as 
space and material permit, they have stressed such matters as 
ancestry, parentage, childhood experiences, educational advantages, 
physical and social environment. . . . Finally, contributors have 
been urged not to rest content with a bare narrative of events, but 
so far as possible to leave the reader with a definite impression of 
the personality and achievements of the subjects of each bio- 
graphical sketch.” 

These somewhat extended quotations from the preface faith- 
fully describe the plan and method of compiling the Dictionary. 
On the whole, the editor and his associates have been singularly 
successful in carrying out their purposes. The selection of subjects 
is comprehensive; a large proportion of the writers are specialists, 
authoritatively fitted to prepare the sketches which they have 
written; and the articles are surprisingly interesting. 

The sketches vary in length, from a few hundred words to sub- 
stantial biographies of 10,000 words. In the matter of inclusion, 
it seems to this reviewer that there are a few sins of commission— 
for example, it is hard to get the point of view that discovers in 
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the exploits of Sam Bass and Billy the Kid a “significant contri- 
bution to American life,” not to mention the edifying careers of 
Chang and Eng, the Siamese Twins. It seems difficult, too, to jus- 
tify the proportion of 2,500 words to Phineas T. Barnum and an 
equal number to Fisher Ames, 2,000 to Howell Cobb, and 1,500 
to Albert J. Beveridge. No doubt the sins of omission are more 
serious, but local juries could not be trusted to correct them, and 
no two reviewers would be likely to unite upon substitutes for the 
subjects which they might agree to omit. This is equivalent to 
saying that the editing has been as discriminating and unprovin- 
cial as could reasonably be expected. 

The four volumes already published contain 2,758 sketches by 
694 contributors. The subjects range from Cleveland Abbe to 
William Barker Cushing. The number of sketches contributed 
by the respective authors ranges from one to 83. Fifteen men and 
women have written nearly 700 articles. Naturally, it is the spe- 
cialists who contribute few articles—and perhaps the most authori- 
tative articles—but those whose contributions run into the scores 
give every evidence of having done their work industriously and 





conscientiously. Still, when all is said, one wishes that it might 
have been possible for Edward Kimball Alden, George Harvey 
Genzmer, William J. Ghent, H. W. H. Knott, Harris Elwood 
Starr, Thomas Marshall Spaulding, and Ernest Sutherland Bates 
to share with others the burden of investigation that fell to them. 

Though the articles are, and must be, almost wholly factual, 
authors and editors have found space for an occasional gleam of 
humor, an entertaining example of which is Professor Carl Russell 
Fish’s sketch of Benjamin Franklin Butler. “He moved [during 
the Civil War] in a continual atmosphere of controversy, which 
gradually widened from local quarrels with Governor Andrews of 
Massachusetts until it included most of the governments of the 
world; in which controversies he was sometimes right.” In New 
Orleans, “He seized $800,000 in bullion belonging to Southern 
owners. . . . A portion of the bullion was not turned over to the 
United States government until the whole country had become 
excited over its fate.” “There hangs about Butler’s administra- 
tion [of New Orleans] a cloud of suspicion of financial irregularity, 
popularly characterized in the tradition that he stole the spoons 
from the house he occupied. . . . In so far as General Butler is 
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concerned, the historian must be content to recognize that if he 
were guilty, he was certainly too clever to leave proofs behind.” 
Another example of discriminatory exposition combined with a 
somewhat mordant wit which some readers will enjoy is the edi- 
tor’s sketch of John Brown of Osawatomie. After diverting funds 
entrusted to him by the New England Woolen Company for the 
purchase of sheep, “He earnestly hoped that ‘Devine Providence’ 
would enable him to make full amends—but it never did.” “As 
his various ventures came to naught and his inability to earn 
a livelihood for his numerous progeny became manifest [he was 
the father of twenty children], he began to take more thought fo1 
the affairs of others.” 

The interest of the books may be measured by a reader’s diffi- 
culty in arriving at a sketch he deliberately chooses to read when 
he opens a volume at random and approaches his goal by a lei- 
surely progress from page to page. To illustrate: with his mind 
fixed on John C, Calhoun (by Professor Ulrich B. Phillips) and, 
being unhurried, the reviewer was detained by James Bridger, John 
Brown, William Jennings Bryan (by the late Professor Bassett, 
with a necessary postscript by the editor), James Buchanan (by 
Professor Fish), Aaron Burr (by Professor I. J. Cox), B. F. 
Butler, and George W. Cable. In another volume, starting for 
Henry Clay (by Professor E. M. Coulter), the reviewer must pause 
to read the sketches of George and Leonard Calvert—and George, 
by the way, has an extremely thin claim to having “lived in the 
territory now known as the United States’”—Enrico Caruso, Lewis 
Cass (by L. M. Sears), John S. Chisum, the five Chouteau arti- 
cles, Daniel Clark (by Professor Cox), George Rogers Clark (by 
his biographer, Professor J. A. James), and William Clark, of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition (by Louise Phelps Kellogg). Another 
reader with a different goal in view would be irresistibly attracted 
by a different array of subjects. 

The publishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, have issued 
with these four volumes an “Index” of 113 pages. It is not really 
an index, but it is a useful prospectus, analyzing the contents of 
the volumes from several points of view. There is an alphabetical 
list of the 2,758 sketches, with the author of each; another list of 
the authors, with the sketches which they contributed; the birth- 
places of the subjects by states and countries; the colleges repre- 
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sented by the subjects; and a classification of the subjects under 
adventurer, agi- 





168 “occupations,” some of them a bit amusing 
tator, Confederate spy, desperado, feminist, Siamese Twins, and 
spiritualist. Finally, there is a list of “Topics” connected in some 
way with some of the sketches. This list may be useful to sales- 
men selling the Dictionary, but can otherwise have little value. 
The compiler of the Index comments upon the fact that Western 
States do not figure heavily in the list of “Birthplaces” and offers 
the obvious explanation that “the first men to do things of impor- 
tance in the Western States were necessarily born in the East, and 
the native sons of the Western States have not yet—by dying— 
become eligible for inclusion in the Dictionary.” It would be an 
interesting statistical item to know, however, how many of the sub- 
jects who were born in the East owe their eligibility to the things 
which they did in the West—certainly a very impressive number. 
Even Billy the Kid was born in New York City, and Charles and 
William Bent and James Bridger in Virginia. No section, and 
perhaps no state, may justly complain that its eligible characters 





have been neglected. 

Subjects of particular local interest to Texas, where this review 
will be mostly read, are: Stephen Pearl Andrews, Moses and Ste- 
phen Austin, Branch T. Archer, Victor Considerant, John 8. 
Chisum, Richard Coke, Teodoro de Croix, Charles and David Cul- 
berson, Edward and Rufus Burleson, David G. Burnet, Thomas 
Affleck, Daniel Baker, Amelia E. Barr, Sam Bass, R. E. B. Baylor, 
P. H. Bell, A. H. Belo, Joseph Baldwin, Gail Borden, James 
Bowie, and David Crockett. 

The Dictionary, when completed, will consist of twenty volumes 
and will probably include from 12,000 to 13,000 sketches. The 
present plan contemplates a supplementary volume every ten years. 
It would seem to be all but indispensable to school and college 
libraries, to men and women of the learned professions, to news- 
paper offices, and in a less degree to the traditional “general 
reader.” The price of the Dictionary is $12.50 a volume, but the 
publishers sell it on a generous installment plan. 

EvuGENE C. Barker. 
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The History of the German Settlements in Texas, 1831-1861. By 
R. L. Biesele. (Austin, Texas. Published and copyrighted 
by the author. 1930. Pp. XII, 259. Price, $3.50.) 

In its broader aspects this study is a contribution to the history 
of the German element in the United States. From a narrower, 
but in some sense a more important, point of view it is a valuable 
chapter in the social and economic history of Texas. 

The introduction of European immigrants into Texas on a large 
scale, particularly of Swiss and German families, engaged the 
attention of a number of the empresarios who undertook the col- 
onization of Texas under Mexican contracts. In 1830, Stephen 
F. Austin wrote for publication in Europe a pamphlet extolling 
the advantages which Texas offered as a field for Europeon col- 
onization, and during the same year Lorenzo de Zavala was on 
the point of sailing for the continent to enlist colonists for the 
vast tract in East Texas which he and David G. Burnet and 
Joseph Vehlein had transferred to the Galveston Bay and Texas 
Land Company. Through a cousin in New York, Austin was for 
1 various Swiss and German 


) ° 
] 


a time in indirect correspondence wii 
agencies, but neither his efforts nor those of other empresarios 


7 


effected a notable movement of Europeans to Texas, though scat- 
tering German families settled in Austin’s grants before the 
Texas revolution. 

After the revolution the Republic of Texas continued for some 
years the general features of the Mexican colonization laws and 
a considerable infiltration of German families settled in the area 
now included in Colorado, Austin, Fayette, Washington, and Bas- 
trop Counties. Through relatives and correspondents in Ger- 
many, these settlers, whose immigration was due to individual 
enterprise, began to turn the attention of larger numbers of their 
countrymen to Texas and thus prepared the way for an organized 
emigration to Texas. A letter from Friedrich Ernst was especially 
influential in arousing interest. Ernst settled in Austin’s colony 
in 1831 on a league of land which included the present village of 
Industry, and his letter to a friend in Oldenburg was published 
and widely read, finding its way in 1834 into Detlef Dunt’s Jour- 
ney to Texas, one of the earliest books concerning Texas that was 
published in Germany. 

In 1842, Henry Frances Fisher, Burchard Miller, and Joseph 
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Baker obtained a colonization contract and an enormous grant of 
land from the Republic of Texas and agreed to settle a thousand 
families of German, Swiss, Dutch, and Scandinavian immigrants 
in the region drained by the Llano, San Saba, and upper Colorado 
Rivers. A few weeks before this grant was issued a group of 
German nobles in the neighborhood of Mainz formed an associa- 
tion for the purchase of lands in Texas. In 1844 this organiza- 
tion took for itself the name of the “Society for the Protection 
of German Immigrants in Texas,” but it was best known as the 
Adelsverein, or association of nobles. The members adopted a res- 
olution declaring that “speculation and political projects were 
not contemplated and that the society, out of purely philanthropi- 
cal reasons, would devote itself to the support and direction of 
German emigration to Texas.” In June, 1844, the Society 
bought an interest in the Fisher and Miller grant and undertook 
the obligation of settling on it the families originally con- 
tracted for. 

Prince Karl of Solms-Braunfels was already in Texas, repre- 
senting the Society and he immediately began to formulate pians 
for the reception of immigrants at Indianola and their transpor- 
tation to the grant. He wisely decided that intermediate settle- 
ments must be made on the route before colonies could be sup- 
ported on the remote Llano and San Saba frontier, and he de- 
voted himself to the founding of New Braunfels. In May, 1845, 
he was succeeded by John O. Meusebach, who proved to be an 
eminently efficient and practical director of the colonization 
movement. In the spring of 1846 Meusebach founded Fredericks- 
burg, and subsequently placed some small settlements on the 
Llano, in the Fisher and Miller grant. The work of the Adels- 
verein centered, however, in New Braunfels and Fredericksburg 
and in various neighboring settlements to which these two orig- 
inal villages gave rise. 

This is the story, in brief, which the book narrates. 

The first chapter describes the economic and political condi- 
tions in Germany which stimulated emigration. The second de- 
scribes the tentative proposals and aspirations of Spanish, Mexi- 
can, and Texan officials to attract European immigrants to Texas. 
The third deals with the settlement of individual families on the 
lower Brazos, Colorado and Guadalupe rivers. Chapters IV-VIII 
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tell the story of the Adelsverein—its organization and activity in 
Germany, its founding of New Braunfels and Fredericksburg, and of 
the other settlements to which these basal colonies gave rise. Chap- 
ter 1X describes the relations between the frontier German settle- 
ments and the Indians. Though the Germans did not wholly 
escape the ravages of the Indians, their relations were remarkably 
a fact that was due to Meusebach’s success in negotiating 





friendly 
a treaty with the Comanche chiefs in 1847. Chapter X discusses 
the relation of the Germans to the trying issues of State and na- 
tional political issues from 1846 to 1861, and Chapter XI is an 
attempt to appraise the social and economic contribution of the 
German settlers to the life of the State. 

In politics, the Germans were Democrats. Few of them owned 
slaves. “They were opposed to slavery as a matter of principle 
and would gladly have seen the institution disappear, but they 
believed that the States should be allowed to solve the problem 
without Federal interference.” Despite this conservative attitude, 
a handful of radicals have left the impression upon local history 
that most of them were abolitionists. This impression was deep- 
ened by the fact that in the secession crisis most Germans were 
Unionists. 

It is not easy to appraise social contributions of particular racial 
elements. A considerable proportion of the Germans who setiled 
in Texas between 1844 and 1848 were highly educated and talented 
men. They brought with them a love of learning and an interest 
in schools. They maintained churches, both Catholic and Luth- 
eran. They published newspapers, and found an outlet for their 
love of music in the establishment of singing societies. In a meas- 
ure their habits and activities did not differ from those of the An- 
glo-Americans among whom they settled, yet there can be no doubt 
that they enriched the social and intellectual life of the state. 

The economic contribution of the German settlers is more easily 
discerned. The census of 1860 showed 20,000 inhabitants of Ger- 
man birth in Texas. Most of these were farmers and most of then 
were settled on the extreme frontier. They had brought under the 
plow a region that otherwise must have remained long unsettled. 

The book is equipped with nine maps, twenty-two excellent and 
valuable illustrations, a thoroughly comprehensive bibliography, an 
adequate index, and several important documentary appendices. 
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A notable feature of the bibliography is the surprising number of 
publications in Germany concerning Texas between 1834 and 1850. 
Dr. Biesele’s study is a thoroughly creditable contribution to the 
literature of Texas history and a veritable directory of the pioneer 
German families who settled in Texas. The book will be read with 
a special personal interest by descendants of these pioneers, and its 
straightforward style and its evident thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness will appeal to all serious students of Texas history. 
EuGENE C. BaRKeEr. 





John Charles Frémont, an Explanation of His Career. By Cardi- 
nal Goodwin. (Stanford University Press, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. Pp. XI, 285.) 

It seems to this reviewer that Professor Goodwin has made a 
sound contribution to the elucidation of the body of Frémont 
legends and to the proper evaluation of Frémont’s character. As 
to character, he was vain, shallow, theatrical, unstable of judgment, 
and lacking in conscience—a grown-up child, an immature man. 
Like a child, he was capable of great obstinacy in pursuit of an 
object but incapable of making deliberate and comprehensive 
preparation for its attainment or of following it up with fore- 
thought and sustained judgment. In the language of the author, 
he was a “drifter.” “His earliest days were spent drifting about 
the country in the care of somewhat shiftless parents. The habit 
of drifting came to him early in life. Any fixed intentions he 
may have had when he entered school were soon undermined by 
this habit, and he was expelled. He even rejoiced at his expul- 
sion because he could then drift unhampered by academic obliga- 
tions or tutorial discipline. He joined the Navy because he 
thought it would give him an opportunity to satisfy his desire for 
wandering, and he resigned when he found the deck of a vessel too 
confining. He became an explorer because that particular em- 
ployment afforded him an opportunity for drifting over vast unin- 
habited areas. . . . The last of his official expeditions took him 
to California, where he drifted into misunderstandings with Castro. 
He drifted into the Bear Flag revolt in California, and into the 
annoying complications which followed. . . . He drifted into 
prominence through the timeliness of his explorations, and the 
recognition he received led to his nomination for the presidency 
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by the new Republican party in 1856. [And the most sanguine 
members of the party had no thought of winning the election, so 
there was no thought of his fitness for the office.] Between a half 
and a third of his married life was spent in drifting from home 
and drifting back again. His entire career was built largely on a 
series of circumstances over which he exercised little or no control. 

“As the chameleon’s skin takes on the color of the particular 
object which it touches, so Frémont’s habits and actions were pecu- 
liarly determined by the influences under which he lived.” 

In the episode of the Bear Flag revolt, the book shows conclu- 
sively the utter impossibility of Frémont’s having had hints either 
from the government or from his father-in-law that a conquest of 
California would be welcomed. On the contrary, his meddling 
was diametrically opposed to the government’s California policy. 
He had no encouragement from Gillespie, he had no encourage- 
ment from Larkin, and the evidence from his own contemporary 
letters seems conclusive that he had every intention of leaving 
California for the East about July 1, 1846. He joined the Bear 
Flag revolt with hesitation and against his better judgment. The 
outbreak of the Mexican War and the arrival of the news in Cali- 
fornia later enabled him to put a false, but plausible, face upon 
his movements. 

This is the author’s interpretation of the incident (pages 103, 
105, 106, 108, 120, 121, 132). Unfortunately, perhaps inad- 
vertently, a sentence on page 150 apparently beclouds his conclu- 
sion: “Frémont, an explorer, acting on the discretion which he 
believed had been given him, abruptly terminated his explorations 
and ultimately assumed the leadership of a filibustering expedi- 
tion in a foreign country.” There is no evidence that he believed 
at the time that any such discretionary authority had been 
given him. 

It is unnecessary to go into Frémont’s later career in this brief 
notice. The author’s interpretation, which seems well within the 
facts, is that “morally Frémont was a loose constructionist. He 
adjusted his moral outlook very largely to the environment in 
which he lived.” 

The book is written in easy style, and is entertaining reading. 
The author has successfully assimilated his most comprehensive 
bibliography and woven his materials into a smoothly flowing 


narrative. . 
EUGENE C. BARKER. 
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Book Reviews and Notices 1 


The Day of the Cattleman. By Ernest Staples Osgood. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, Pp. XIV, 283. 
Price, $3.50. 

Ernest S. Osgood has written a history of the ranges over which 
Granville Stuart and John Clay once rode, and about which both 
of these cowmen later wrote. And though the book is a scientific 
product, lacking the intimate insight of Clay’s My Life on the 
Range, and the narrative charm of Stuart’s Forty Years on the 
Frontier, it possesses evident detachment and an understanding of 
the problems of the cattle ranges. As the first serious treatment 
of the northern half of the cow country it presents an abundance 
of fresh material and, besides filling an academic need, is a book 
that every “puncher” of statistical and historical cows will find 
illuminating and of interest. 

The study is somewhat more restrictive than the title indicates, 
treating, not of the cow country as a whole, but only of the great 
northern portion in western Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado from its birth, in the seventies, to its transition into a 
pursuit of barbed wire enclosures and accessory hay lots. Chrono- 
logically, the title is unusually appropriate, as this period of the 
entire western range country was really the day of the cowman. 

Unlike the beginnings of the pursuit in Texas about a hundred 
years before, road ranches along the western emigrant trails became 
the first ranches of the north. The demands for beef from mining 
camps, army posts, and railroad construction crews did much to 
turn northern frontiersmen to ranching. The first ranches of 
Wyoming and Montana were stocked with cattle from emigrant 
trains, from cut-back freight stock, Mormon herds and, in part, 
from cattle driven in from California and Oregon. 

Soon after the Civil War railroads were offering an avenue to 
market, the Texas Trail movement was in full swing, furnishing 
hundreds of thousands of stock cattle to the northern ranges, in- 
spiriting the cowboys who “drove the trail,” even as it was to in- 
trigue those who were to write about it many years later. “To 
all those who saw that long line of Texas cattle come up over a 
rise in the prairie,” remarks Osgood, “nostrils wide for the smell 
of water, dust-caked and gaunt, so ready to break from the nervous 
control of the riders strung out along the flanks of the herd, there 
came the feeling that in this spectacle there was something ele- 
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mental, something resistless, something perfectly in keeping with 
the unconquered land about them.” 

With the removal of the “Indian barrier” from Wyoming and 
Montana, with the stimulus of newly-built railroads, and with 
plentiful stock from the Texas Trail, the northern country entered 
upon the cattle boom. Feeding in the corn belt sped the growth 
of the range business, tales of immense profits attracted foreign 
and eastern capital, while the lure of boundless grass-lands at- 
tracted men of adventure as well as of wealth. In 1883 “twenty 
companies, with a total capitalization of over twelve million, were 
incorporated under the territorial laws of Wyoming.” 

But “book counts,” over-stocking, inflated values of cattle and 
range, attendant wild speculation, and “betting against God Al- 
mighty and a sub-Arctic winter,” brought disaster and chaos to 
the ranges in 1886 and 1887. “Then, and not for the last time, 
the semi-arid West witnessed a retreat of those who asked too much 
from an environment demanding an organization and a technique 
which they as a group had not yet acquired.” 

Perhaps the chapter upon cattle raisers’ associations, those extra- 
legal organizations of the range, is the most interesting and en- 
lightening. In Wyoming, where there were no conflicting occu- 
pational or commercial interests, range procedure and sentiment 
were legalized and made compulsory by the passage of territorial 
laws. Independent round-ups were prohibited, membership closely 
regulated, and even fines were imposed upon those allowing low- 
grade bulls to run upon the range. General State policies were 
shaped according to the interests of the range, as, for a decade or 
more, the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association “was the unchal- 
lenged sovereign of the Territory of Wyoming.” 

The effects of the stubborn restrictions of the federal iand laws, 
imposing humid climate legislation upon arid lands, the disaster 
of the open range system and the transition to one of restricted 
grazing and winter feeding constitute the final chapters of the 
book. 

Mr. Osgood, in referring to the Goodnight Trail, “which ran 
through the Panhandle to Dodge City,” follows a not uncommon 
misconception. This trail never touched the Panhandle, much less 
Dodge City, but took a general southwesterly course from Fort Bel- 
knap to Horse Head Crossing, on the Pecos, and up that river into 
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and through New Mexico. Goodnight’s subsequent location of a 
ranch in the Panhandle, and laying off of the Palo Duro-Dodge 
City Trail, has made the mistake a natural one. Upon page 118 
implies that the first from Texas 


>’ 


the reference to “the first drive’ 
was in 1866, when, in fact, herds had been driven from Texas when 
it was yet a Spanish province, and considerable trading was done 
throughout the two decades before the Civil War. Unfortunately, 
too, Texas cannot claim Mr. Osgood’s inferred compliment of 
having no rustler problem before 1866. 

J. Everts HALry. 





Beginnings of West Tennessee, 1541-1841. By Samuel Cole Wil- 
liams. (Johnson City, Tenn.: The Watauga Press, 1930. 
Pp. XIV, 331. $4.50.) 

Though the title would indicate that this book is little more 
than local history, Judge Williams has contrived to give his sub- 
ject a background which fits it in with the currents of national 
development. True enough, he does this by departing from a 
strict account of West Tennessee throughout much of his space. 
But by ending his account with the year 1841, he has stopped just 
short of the period when West Tennessee begins to take on general 
interest and importance in its own right. There is an intimation 
that he may write another volume bringing the subject down to 
the present; it is to be hoped that he will do so, for he is a careful 
historian and has done the cause of history in Tennessee a distinct 
service. The present volume begins as far back in the dim past 
as an honest investigator can well let his imagination range, and it 
gathers up every current or influence that crossed or touched that 
part of Tennessee between the Mississippi and Tennessee rivers— 
the historical West Tennessee. The mound-builders, De Soto, La 
Salle, international rivalries, Indian wars, colonization schemes, 
land claims, boundary disputes and surveys, the earthquakes of 
1811-12, and the Chickasaw Treaty of 1818, all find their places in 
the account. But not until Indian rights were vacated in 1818 
could settlers make a legal entry into the region. Thereafter local 
social and political history begins and county and town govern- 
ments get started. Much of what follows is of little general in- 
terest, as it is made up of facts surrounding the organization of the 
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various counties and towns. ‘The subjects treated in this part of 
the book which engage the attention are the development of Mem- 
phis, the Nashoba slave experiment, the career of the famous out- 
law, John A. Murrell, and the political activities of David Crockett. 

Judge Williams has done an excellent piece of work; he has gone 
to the sources far and near; and he has used a straightforward style 
of writing which makes him say unmistakably what he means. 

E. M. Courter. 
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